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The Week. 7 


NHE “deadlock” in the Senate was broken on Wednesday, the 4th 
1 inst., by a retreat on the part of the Republicans from the position 
in which they have cut such a sorry figure during the past six weeks. | 
Upon Mr. Dawes devolved the melancholy and delicate task of moving 
that the Senate take up the business for which it was called together on | 
the 5th of March, by going into executive session, and he performed it | 


in one of the most mournful speeches ever delivered in any legislative ° 


body. It appears, according to him, that the question whether Gor- | 
ham should be Secretary and Riddleberger Sergeant-at-Arms was of 
“ graver import and importance, and scope and consequence, to the in- | 
stitutions of the country than any other which had come up for con- | 
sideration in that hall.” The reason was that if the majority were pre- | 
vented by the minority from having their way in that matter, a blow | 
would be inflicted on the Senate which would “ paralyze,” “ change,” | 
“ cripple,” and “ destroy ” it, and “reveal to dissatisfaction, to faction, | 
and to rebellion a method, an instrumentality, and a power for the 
destruction of the institutions of this country” far more potent than 
open war in the field. Nevertheless, he admitted that the nominations 
and treaties ought to be confirmed, so he moved to postpone the resist- 
ance to this awful danger to some future time not specified, and to 
“proceed to the consideration of executive business.” His observa- 
tions, we regret to say, have been received with derision by the licen- 
tious press of both parties, whose attitude must remind him painfully of 
Nero’s fiddling while Rome was burning. Mr. Dawes is, however, not 
really as gloomy a man as he seems, and will go home to Massachu- 
setts and pass a very comfortable summer without any alarm about the 
future of his country. He puts his misery into his rhetoric and leaves 
it with the printer of the Congressional Record when he goes off for his 
holiday. We presume Riddleberger and Gorham must have been con- 
vulsed internally on hearing his description of the crisis of which they 
were the heroes. 





The Republican Senators have had another caucus to decide what 
course they will adopt with regard to the Robertson nomination. Mr. 
Conkling is reported to have made one of his great and exhaustive 
speeches, the subject being one which always calls forth all his power. | 
He spoke for two hours. He is said to have given a “ history” of the 
Robertson nomination, and a “ comprehensive statement” of the reason 
why the nomination was particularly obnoxious and objectionable to 
him, partly owing to Mr. Robertson’s behavior in New York “ politics,” 
and partly owing to the perfidious conduct of the President with regard 
to the nominations in general. The Democrats are said to be of opin- 
ion that under the Tenure-of-Office Act the President is bound within 
thirty days after the commencement of each session of the Senate to 
nominate for all vacancies existing when the Senate met; that the New 
York vacancies existed when the Senate met; that the nominations 
were, therefore, made in obedience to the law, and that the limit of thirty 
days having expired on the 5th of April, he has no right to withdraw 
them, or that if he withdraws them he must simultaneously substitute 
otRers. The muddle seems to grow deeper as the weeks roll on, and | 
we would call our readers’ attention particularly to the fact that it has | 
no connection whatever with any improvement in the administration of | 
the Government or with the public business. It arises out of the fact | 
that the offices are being used as counters to mark the number of tricks | 
won by different politicians in the little game they have invented for 
themselves. 








| 


The Zimes makes some interesting disclosures as to the details of | 
the way in which the “ Star-route " frauds were conducted, giving his- 





tories of several contracts as specimen illustrations. These are all 
spread upon the records of the Post-Office Department, and it is difficult 
to decide which is the more remarkable, the candor which makes the 
ring’s methods so easily discoverable or the fact that they have re- 
mained so long undiscovered. The form of procedure was in brief as 
follows: The ring-contractor would put in the lowest bid for the desired 
route, which could, of course, be easily contrived, and, after a decent 
interval, upon the receipt of numerously-signed petitions, endorsed by 
the Congressmen representing the district concerned, the service would 
be raised—s.e., the number of trips per week would be doubled, and the 
time allowed for each trip reduced, involving, of course, the raising of 
the pay. The increase was figured by the simple modes of multiplica- 
tion and proportion based on an affidavit of the contractor as to the in- 
creased expenditure needed. The petition for increasing the service, 
the contractor’s sworn estimate of his increased expenses, and the figur- 
ing of the additional pay earned were all essentially fraudulent. The 
first was obtained by appealing to the local public spirit of influential 
men ignorant of the frauds contemplated. The second was grossly 
deceptive, and the last openly dishonest. At the same time there was 
color of law for every detail of the transaction on the part of the Govern- 
ment officials, the law failing to provide that the latter should not be 
thieves. 

The Louisiana route between Shreveport and Red River Land- 
ing furnishes a sample illustration of many cases. The contract was 
awarded to B. H. Peterson, the lowest regular bidder, for $11,700. 
He sub-let it to N. L. McGinnis for $9,000, thus netting himself $2,700 
for simply getting the contract. Soon after, the service was doubled by 
an order of Brady, and the pay also, making Peterson's receipts $23,400, 
and McGinnis’s $18,000. Then the running time was reduced from sixty 
to forty-eight hours, giving Peterson $28,561 additional, fro rafa ; Me- 
Ginnis’s share for doing the work being $21,970. Peterson’s pay at this 
point stood on the Department's books as raised from $11,700 to $51,961, 
and by sub-letting his contract his net earnings were $11,991. This was 
insufficient, however, and he reduced McGinnis's stipend to $33,894, 
and his profits for putting in the original bid finally amounted to §$18,- 
067. How much of this he had to pay out, the records naturally do not 
show. It is indeed surprising that they show so much. One of Dor- 
sey’s Star-route operations has just got into a court of law in Colorado, 
owing to his quarrelling with one of his confederates, and it appears 
that he engineered the whole fraud himself from beginning to end. It 
looks now as if he must get into the hands of criminal justice. 





Brady has been giving out for some days that he had a letter from 
the President, received during the late canvass, of a compromising cha- 
racter, and on Thursday he published it. It must be admitted it is not 
pleasant reading, even with the President’s explanations. It is ad- 
dressed to “my dear Hubbell,” the chairman of the Congressional 
Committee for campaign purposes, and asks him “ to say to Brady that 
he (the President) hoped he would give them all the assistance possi- 
ble.” Brady wishes it to be believed that this meant that he should 
get money for the canvass from every source within his reach, includ- 
ing the Star-route contractors; but the President says it meant that 
Brady, having made a fortune out of the Bell Telephone stock, was to 
contribute handsomely out of his own pocket. Be this as it may, the 
following sentence has a disagreeable sound: “ Please tell me how the 
departments generally are doing.” The natural interpretation of this 
is that, having encouraged Brady to get what he could out of his de- 
partment, the President wished to know how the other departments 
were contributing. We do not think it will bear any other. The 
“doing” of a department during the canvass meant, of course, the 
payment of a heavy “ assessment,” in fact, a number of assessments, to 
the campaign fund, under intimidation of one kind or another from 
“ dear Hubbell” and his like, by poor clerks out of salaries already in- 
sufficient for the support of their families, thus furnishing a temptation 
of the strongest kind to dishonesty and debt. The revelation of the 
fact that General Garfield countenanced such practices at that early 
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date will be a painful surprise to large numbers of persons with whose 


} There is little doubt that 


ind good Opinion Ne ¢ in ill dispense. 
pt the Bell Telephone stock for himself and contributed to the 
rn fund out of Star-route contracts, 
of 1880 have taken some steps 


vanian anti-Grant men 


towards the formation of a new under the aus- 

Wharton Barker, by starting a “ National Republican 
gue” with Mr. Rotch Wister as president. The platform of the 
League to “elevate and purify” the Republican party; to 


“stimulate the moral sentiment of the people ” the political direc- 


party 


proposes 
in 
tion ; 
policy of protection to native industry ; to introduce into the civil ser- 


to uphold the United States Government, the public credit, and a 
vice a good-behavior tenure and pensions for the superannuated ; and 
to maintain the independence of the different branches of the Federal 
Government, within their respective spheres. This is a good platform, 
but it must be observed that the protection and civil-service planks are 
the only practical parts of it. The rest is simply an exhortation to the 
practice of virtue, for which all politicians already express great ad- 
or of virtue, and so, for that matter, are 


f 


miration. Conkling is in fay 


Brady and Dorsey. 


There seems to be some strange, and we hope not wilful, misunder- 
standing about the part played by “ probation ” in the plans of civil-service 
reformers. Mr. Kirkwood is trying to excuse or defend his conduct in 
abolishing competitive examinations in the Interior Department and 
shoving in 140 unskilled nominees of Congressmen, without any test, 
many of them into highly-paid clerkships, over the heads of men who 
have been long in the service, by professing to have introduced “ pro- 
bation” in place of the examination. If these new men, he says pious- 
ly, do not prove equal to their work in three months they will be sent 
home; and all the old jobbers, on hearing this, roll their eyes, and say 
how practical this is, and how superior to Schurz’s pedagogy. Now, 
the truth is that probation is a prominent feature in the reformers’ sys- 
tem everywhere. In the New York Custom-house and Post-office, 
and in the Department of the Interior, the competitive examination 
simply ascertained who should be admitted to probation. So that Mr. 
Kirkwood has introduced nothing new ; but 42s probation will not work, 
for the simple reason that a man once put into the service by a Con- 
gressman cannot be summarily dismissed, even if he proves incompe- 
would resist it with all his might, and 


tent on trial. His “ influence’ 


in most cases would resist it successfully. 


A large majority of the holders of the $196,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
bonds which the Treasury has given notice that it will pay on July 1, 
or will extend at 34 per cent. annual interest, have applied for the ex- 
tension; and it now looks as if there would remain to be paid, July 1, 
less than $20,000,000 of these bonds, some opinions being that not 
more $10,000,000 will have to be so paid. The foreign holders of these 
bonds have until the 2oth instant to say whether they will extend or 
take their money. Foreign banks have been buying the extended 34 per 
cents., the London and Westminster having taken $1,000,000 as an in- 
vestment; and as no other bonds of the Government pay as much in- 
terest (the 4 per cents, now selling at a price which pays the holder to 
maturity about 34 per cent.), it is likely that only such bonds will re- 
main unextended as are out of reach of current information respecting 
comparative market prices. While this negotiation is a success, it by 
no means follows that if $196,000,000 of bonds, which may be paid off 
in a year or which may run many years, had been offered at par they 
would have been taken; but so great is the difficulty now in getting 
good, sound investments at even 34 per cent. that the holders of the 6 
per cents. have taken new bonds willingly. The new Secretary of the 
Treasury is entitled to credit for having adopted a scheme which has 
proved to be so successful and satisfactory to both sides. He has given 
notice that the same method of reducing the interest on a large part, 
if not all, of the 5 per cents. will be resorted to. 


Both British consols and United States bonds have advanced during 
the week to the highest prices paid—the former to 102}, and the United 


States 4s, in this market, to 1164. These prices, while they reflect 
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the high credit of the respective governments, are more indicative of 


the prevailing belief that money is, for the next few months, to com- 
mand very low rates, a belief which has advanced to unprecedented 
figures the prices of all first-class securities here and in London. The 


movement of gold to this country has been checked during the week 


| on account of the return of United States bonds which are called in 


for redemption ; and the receipts of these are larger than the amount 


| of securities going to Europe in the same time, although the export of 


American securities, good, bad, and indifferent, is large and _ steadily 
increasing. The New York money market has been plethoric with 
loanable funds, and bids fair to become still more so. At the Stock 
Exchange the market for securities and shares was a rising one during 
the week. The plan for uniting under one management, and that the 
management of Jay Gould, the five thousand miles of Southwestern 
railroads, has undergone several changes, but it is now expected that 
instead of creating a new company to lease these lines, all will be ab- 
sorbed by the best one, viz., the Missouri Pacific. General business is 
improving with the appearance of seasonable weather, and the crop 
outlook is considered encouraging, particularly in the Northwestern 
States. The price of silver bullion in London closed at 51d. per ounce, 
and here the bullion value of the “ buzzard dollar” at the close of the 
week was $0.8729. 

The questions drawn up for consideration at the opening of the 
Monetary Conference indicated clearly enough that the discussion was 


| going to be what Prince Bismarck called “ academic ” and refused to 


| been injurious ? 
| legislation ? 


engage in with Mr. George Walker. They were five in number, and 
were in substance: Have the recent fluctuations in the value of silver 
Have they been due to increase of production or to 
Would stability of relation between gold and silver be 
obtained by unlimited coinage under agreement between “a large group 
of states”? If so, how should this be brought about? Would it be 
well to compel banks of issue to take gold and silver at a fixed price ? 
If bi-metallism be thus adopted what should be the ratio between the 
weights of pure gold and silver contained in the monetary units? That 
it should have been thought necessary to produce these questions once 
more for debate by a body composed as the Conference is, considering 


| that every point of importance in them has been thoroughly examined 
| by the leading experts of the world during the last five years, and was 
ably handled after full enquiry by the British Silver Commission of 


1876, is of itself sufficient to show the unpractical character of the 
present attempt at bi-metallism. It was not surprising, therefore, that at 
the sitting of Friday last, the third, the German* delegate should have 


| announced the adhesion of his Government to the gold standard ; that 


the English, Indian, and Canadian delegates should have refused to take 


| any part in the proceedings beyond listening and giving information ; 


that the Russian, Norwegian, Swedish, Swiss, and Greek delegates 
should have “made reservations,” and the Norwegian, in fact, defended 
the gold standard. As the “academic discussion” can be perfectly 
well carried on through the press, it seems as if Messrs. Evarts and 


Thurman and Howe might as well go off on their hard-earned holiday. 


The proceedings were enlivened on Monday by a proposal of M. Cer- 


| nuschi to make up an international subscription of $20,000,000 to com- 
' 


pensate Germany for her losses in selling silver. This appears to have 


} : . ° 
caused laughter among the cold and heartless enemies of silver, and it 
| will perhaps confirm the suspicions of the Cincinnati Commerczal about 


| the state of M. Cernuschi’s mind. 


Moreover, if every country which 
has lost money on silver is to be compensated by subscription, and 


| there is such a thing as moral responsibility connected with silver, 
| there are two editors in the West who ought to make a very hand- 


| imaginary victims of mutilation, banishment, and arson. 


some contribution to the people of the United States. 





We are sorry to see that the English public still continues to be im- 
posed upon by persons and societies engaged in looking after the wel- 
fare of the Southern freedmen. Last year we had occasion to call 
attention to the use they were making of old “ outrage” stories, got up 
for the political canvasses here, to procure contributions for the relief of 
We find in 


‘the London Dazly News of April 13 a statement emanating from the 
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above source that “up to the end of last year no fewer than 60,000 
negroes had taken refuge in Kansas, a State about the size of Scot- 
Three-fourths of 
these immigrants, it is added, required assistance from the State. It is 
sufficient in answer to this to remind our’ English readers that the cen- 
sus returns of this year show that in the ten years between 1870 and 
1880 Kansas only gained 25,988 colored inhabitants. Indiana, another 
State of the negro “exodus ” to which equally wonderful accounts have 
been given, only gained 14,438 within the same period. We trust the 
Daily News will mention these figures. Many of the stories of the 
‘exodus ” were undoubtedly prepared for the last Presidential campaign 
It would 


land, now comprising about a million of inhabitants.” 


when the “ murder” stories had ceased to produce any effect. 
be very unfortunate if the authors of these things could find a market for 
their wares in England after they had ruined their business in America 
by their recklessness. 

The anti-Jewish movement seems to have extended to Russia, 
where there has been a rising against the Jews at Kieff and formidable 
riots, which had to be suppressed by military force. According to 
Russian correspondent of the Pa// Mall Gazette, the movement extends 
through the Ukraine, where the Jews are very numerous, and are, as 
In this country the 


a 


usurious money-lenders, detested by the peasantry. 
numerous announcements of summer hotel-keepers which have already 
appeared refusing to receive Jews have led to the introduction of a 
bill into the State Legislature prohibiting these distinctions in hotels, 
theatres, and conveyances. The bill is now before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. Its author, Mr. Seebacher, is, we believe, a Jew, 
but if he is wise he will not press his measure. 
thing which legislation has never cured and cannot cure, and may ag- 
gravate. It is not possible, as everybody knows, to open hotels to which 
people resort for anything more than bare food and shelter to any par- 
ticular class or grade of persons by legislative enactment. No Jew who 
feels the present hostility of hotel-keepers would care to make his way 
into any hotel by the aid of the sheriff, or could enjoy himself after he got 
there. He is, in fact, a poor adviser of any race or class which is suf- 
fering from social obloquy who urges it to right itself by more social 
“push.” Any energy there is to spare for the matter ought to be de- 
voted to the cultivation of the arts on which social success depends, 
and the art of making one’s way into circles where one is not wanted is 


He is attacking some- 


not among the number. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook has, according to the London J/edical Press 
and Circular, been outdoing in Scotland his best performances in the 
Boston “ Monday Lectureship.” In a lecture in Edinburgh the other 
day he actually illustrated the effects of liquor on the albumen in the 
human system by showing the effect of alcohol on the white of an egg 
and laid it down that in hardening the albumen in the body the alcohol 
left scars on the brain and nerves which are as permanent as scars in 
the skin. The Medical Press and Circular declinés to characterize 
this little experiment and the deductions therefrom, on the ground that 
it would be “insulting to the sense of its readers.” 

Mr. Gladstone, whose absence from Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral ex- 
cited some surprise, but was probably due to physical indisposition, has 
performed what must have been a very difficult and delicate task in 
moving the vote of money for the monument to his old adversary in St. 
Peter’s Church, Westminster. His speech, as well as can be judged from 
the telegraphic summary, was, all things considered, a well-planned and 
well-delivered eulogy, in which he gave credit to Beaconsfield for the qua- 
lities of head which no one can deny him, and covered up his errors of 
policy by reminding the House that however great they were, and how- 

#ver severely the country may have since condemned them, he was, as 
minister, the product of the same suffrage as the Liberals. The Radicals, 
led by Labouchere, however, to their credit, held firm, and voted against 
the resolution, 54 to 380. The lament over the deceased statesman is 
very distinctly a “ society ” affair, and shows what a powerful hold he had 
secured on the court and upper classes. Curiously enough, the only 
papers whose analysis of his character and career since his death are 
worth much are two “society papers,” 7he World and 7ruth, which 
distinctly live by the constituency which adored Disraeli. They explode 
with much pungency many of the little ornamental legends which have 
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been got up about him since his illness. Most of the newspaper articles 
on him are not bad specimens of the extent to which the cultivated can 
carry gush when gush is fashionable. The sermons of the London cler- 
gymen are more than usually fulsome in their praise, and paint a charac- 
ter comically unlike the “ Dizzy” who was known to the British public 
during the last forty years as an unusually clever, cynical, unscrupulous 
political juggler. 


The feeling excited in England by the Carlyle ‘ Reminiscences * has 
led his niece to publish something which the telegraph describes as a 


| copy of Carlyle’s instructions, dated in 1866, “solemnly forbidding the 


| anything to the contrary. 


As this 
is a direct blow at Mr. Froude, he has retorted by a letter to the 7?»es 
acknowledging the receipt of the instructions along with the manu- 
script of the ‘ Reminiscences ’ in 1866, but says that Carlyle then, after 
conversation, left the whole matter to Mr, Froude’s discretion, and that 


publication of his ‘ Reminiscences ’ without the strictest editing.” 


two years later he confirmed this discretion in his will and never said 
Mr. Froude closes by threatening “further 


explanations ” in case he is pressed. One cannot speak positively as to 


| the effect of all this before seeing the full text of the correspondenc 


But al] that it seems to amount to is that Mr. Carlyle thought in 
1866, when he wrote the ‘ Reminiscences,’ that they ought to be 
carefully edited, and that he left it to Mr. Froude to decide what this 


| editing should be, and that Mr. Froude decided that the best editing 


consisted in publishing the manuscript just as it stood. It is this de- 


| cision, however, which has caused all the trouble, and it will not do 








qualification. 


anything either for Carlyle’s memory or Mr. Froude’s reputation to show 
that Mr. Froude had the right to make it. 
family could show that Mr. Froude had abused his authority, it would not 
in any way modify the public judgment of Carlyle’s character formed 
The fact is now revealed 


Moreover, even if Carlyle’s 


in consequence of the ‘ Reminiscences.’ 
that Carlyle felt and talked in a certain way about people and things, and 
no public disputes of the propriety of making the revelation will do 
away with it. Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, the niece, has answered Mr. 
Froude’s threat by asking him to submit her uncle’s papers to the 
examination of competent third persons in order to decide the question 
of Mr. Froude’s discretion; but he replies that they are his personal 
property; that he will submit them to no one, and will publish what 
he pleases. This is rather a hard saying for the unfortunate rela- 
tives after Mr. Froude’s use of his “personal property” has ruined 
their uncle’s reputation. 


Mr. Bradlaugh is finding out that, in England at least, the “ infidel 
in politics ” has a hard road to travel, harder even than the “scholar in 
politics” in this country. He refused te take the oath when first elected 
from Northampton, on the ground that it was to him an empty form, but 
offered to affirm. He was, after much confusion, allowed to affirm and 
keep his seat. But suits were at once begun against him to recover the 
penalty of $2,500 attaching to each vote cast in the House of Commons 
by a person not properly qualified to sit therein, and the total amount 
for which judgment was given against him in the court below was 
something hke $125,000—a crushing sum fora poor infidel. He carried 
his case up and argued it himself with remarkable ability in the Court of 
Appeals, but was again beaten. The Court decided that he, as he had 
described himself, did not belong to the category of persons who were 
in the House of Commons allowed to substitute an affirmation for an 


| oath as the law now stands, and that therefore he had voted without the 


A new writ was accordingly issued for Northampton and 
he was again elected, but this time resolved to take the oath as it stood, 


| alleging that it would bind his conscience; but the majority of the 


! ° 
fere—refused to allow him to be sworn. 


House, led by Sir Stafford Northcote—Mr. Gladstone declining to inter- 
He now presents himself at 


the bar occasionally, but with the same result ; and the Ministry have 


| is being treated. 


brought in a bill admitting persons in his case to affirm, but the Con- 
servatives are opposing it by every means in their power, and Bradlaugh 
has issued an address to his constituents calling attention to the way he 
What the motive of his opponents is, beyond punish- 
ing him for avowifig that he is an atheist, it would be hard to say. His 
want of respect for the oath, of course, follows naturally from his atheism. 
His readiness to take it is, however, damaging him with his brother- 
infidels, 
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IDIFICATION SPOILS 


SYSTEM. 


IN THE 
ion that in the course the President is pur- 

| to the New York nominations he is acting, as 
ess have frequently pointed out during the last few 
within the sphere of discretion assigned to him by the 

It is, according to that instrument, his right to nominate 

whom he pleases; nobody shares with him in any degree the 

er of nomination; it is only to the subsequent appointment 

hat “the advice and consent ” of the Senate are necessary. The prac- 
ice of dividing the power and duty of nomination with the Senators of 
s, or the still commoner practice latterly of divesting 
iimself of this power and duty altogether and transferring them com- 
pletely to the Senators of particular States, was recognized in 1876 as a 
very gross abuse by the Republican Convention which nominated Mr. 
es. The )latform censured it and described the 


] 
rule 


particular Stat 


fifth section of the | 


true in the following terms: 


Under the Constitution the President and heads of departments are 
nominations for office ; the Senate is to advise and consent to 
pointing ; and the House of Representatives is to accuse and pro- 
‘ecute faithless officers. ‘The best interests of the public service de- 
mand that these distinctions be respected ; that Senators and Repre- 
entatives who may be judges and accusers should not dictate appoint- 
ments to office. The invariable rule for appointments should have 
reference to the honesty, fidelity, and capacity of appointees, giving to 
the party in power those places where harmony and vigor of adminis- 
tration require its policy to be represented, but permitting all others to 
be filled by persons selected with sole reference to efficiency of the 
public service, and the right of citizens to share in the honor of ren- 
dering faithful service to their country.” 


to make 


01! nts 


iD 
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President Hayes adhered to this doctrine in the fitful way in which he 
adhered to everything in the way of reform—that is, he made some of 
It 
was the general belief, however, during his Administration that he was, 
on the whole, making an effort to break up the usage which the Con- 


the nominations himself, and some he allowed the Senators to make. 


vention denounced, and to resume and exercise the duty imposed on him 
by the Constitution of using his own judgment in the selection of candi- 
dates for Federal offices. 

It was, too, undoubtedly the expectation of all that class of Re- 
publicans known as “ Independents,” without whose support General 
Garfield would probably never have reached the Presidency, that, ow- 
ing to his greater experience in political life, and the strong sense of 
the evils of Congressional interference with the patronage which he 
had expressed in speeches and articles almost up to the time of his 
nomination, he would resume the constitutional duty of selecting execu- 
tive officers, refuse to allow Senators to share it with him, and perform 


it with more firmness and consistency than Mr. Hayes. His letter of 


acceptance, however, was generally received as a repudiation of any 
as a concession of the Senatorial claim to share in 
nominations, and was, therefore, a good deal of a surprise both to 
He said: “To select 


such intention and 
the 
his friends and enemies all over the country. 
wisely from our vast population those who are best fitted for the many 
offices to be filled, requires an acquaintance far beyond the range of any 

‘man. The Executive should, therefore, seek and receive the infor- 
mation and assistance of those whose knowledge of the communities in 


which the duties are to be performed best qualifies them to aid in making 
the wisest choice.” By this General Garfield was understood to mean, 
ind doubtless did mean, that he would continue the old practice of 
illowing Senators and Representatives to control the patronage of their 
respective States. There was not a hint during the canvass or in his 
inaugural address that he meant anything else; and his organ, im- 
mediately before his inauguration, evidently believed that he meant to 
pursue the old course, which the Cincinnati Convention had con- 
demned. 
He did, however, depart from this course when he resolved to restore 
is called “harmony in the party” by recognizing not only the 
“claims ” of the New York Senator, but the claims of those who are op- 
posed to him. He therefore nominated a certain number of persons 


ho were known or supposed to be Conkling’s men; and, having done 


what 


W 
thi 


s, proceeded to “recognize” the anti-Conklingites - by nominating ! 
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their leading man for the Collectorship of this port. Now, the objection 
which Mr. Conkling makes to this is, from the Machine point of view, 
| as it seems to us, unanswerable. He says to the President : “ You have 
acknowledged, both in your letter of acceptance and in your private 
conferences with me, my right as Senator, under my system, to be con- 
sulted about the New York appointments—that is, to name to you the 
persons whom I wish to fill them. You have never pretended that I 
was bound to satisfy you that they were the persons best qualified to fill 
them. What you sought to know about them was my wishes with 
regard to them. Now, you have in two or three cases followed my 
wishes, or what you supposed to be my wishes ; and if in the remaining 
cases you had thought simply of what the theorists call the good of the 
service, and made your own choice on purely administrative grounds, I 
do not know that I should have had any good reason to complain, or that I 
should have complained. Merritt, who is now in the New York Custom- 
house, is not my man. I did not ask to have him put there, and I don't 
want him kept there (d—n him!), but if you had said that you were 
determined to keep him because he was doing the duties of the place 
efficiently, and because you were pledged by your inaugural address not 
to disturb efficient officers in the middle of their term, I should not 
have had a word to say. But you have not only departed from the 
theory of your inaugural and removed an efficient officer in the mid- 
dle of his term, and departed from the theory of your letter of ac- 
ceptance and nominated a man in his place without consulting the 
Senators or Representatives, but you have nominated a man who 
has no claim to the place under any theory of office-holding, either 
yours or mine, except what arises out of the fact that he is my enemy. 
If he had not opposed me violently, and thwarted me, and tried to de- 
prive me of my influence in State politics, you would not have nomi- 
nated him at all. Judge Robertson is not now in the Custom-house 
service, and never has been. He has no experience of its duties. He 
has, I understand, not sought the place. He has not been urged for it 
by the featherheads called ‘ Civil-Service Reformers,’ of whom you were 
yourself one a year or two ago. There is no pretence that he would be 
a better Collector than that man Merritt. In choosing, therefore, for a 
place which, under the usage whose validity you have yourself formally 
acknowledged, I and my colleague are entitled to fill, a man whose 
political distinction is drawn mainly from his opposition to me in 
State politics, you are starting an entirely new system, of which no one 
has ever heard till now. You actually propose to divide the offices be- 
tween the Senators and anybody who manages at conventions to make 
himself conspicuous as their enemy; and this you call restoring har- 
mony in the party. The truth is that you are offering a reward for dis- 
cord; you are telling every sorehead in politics that all he has to do in 
order to be able to share the patronage with the accredited representa- 
tives of the State, is to harass and worry and gainsay them at the party 
conventions. Now, I know what my system is, and I know what the 
system of the Civil-Service Reformers is; but what do you call this? 
Is every obscene bird who bends his bow at me and gibbets me for 
nothing on the cross-roads of public condemnation, and drags me 
through the hurricane and surfeit of mire and detestable accusation, 
and raises a cry against me at the kneading-troughs, to become, z/so 
Sacto, entitled to a Federal office of trust and emolument ?” 

The truth is that the “spoils” system, which our politicians seem 
to recoil from touching with the same fatal timidity which they dis- 
played towards slavery before the war, but which will in the long 
run bring the same ruin on “ doughfaces ” and trimmers, only permits 
the distribution of the offices under the direction of the official party 
chiefs in each State. It is based on the theory that the Senators repre- 
sent the party in all divisions of the spoil, and are entitled to say abso- 
lutely and finally who are entitled to it. To attempt to administer it 
on the theory that every faction of the party, every band of revolters 
agamst the Senatorial lead, are entitled to share in it gud revolters, is 
to reduce it to complete absurdity even from the spoils point of view. 
As weapons of “war” the offices are only available against the com- 
mon enemy—the Opposition; they are not available for intestine 
“quarrels ; they cannot be used in any such way without ruining the 
whole system. The condition to which the President is seeking to re- 
duce Senator Conkling is one which the spoils system makes no pro- 
vision for and does not recognize in any way. It knows nothing of a 
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Senator who only controls part of the offices and has to give some of 


them to his bitter enemies, any more than of a Senator of the party in 
power with no offices at all in his gift. Under it such a Senator would be 


a contradiction in terms, like a peaceable soldier, or a godless minister, 


or a waterless river. It follows from this that the offices are not avail- | 


able for the restoration of “harmony.” ‘To attempt to use them for 
any such purpose is to put a premium on strife. Their proper object, 
considered as spoils, is to strengthen the bonds of discipline, to secure 
implicit obedience to the majority in caucuses and conventions, and to 
protect the influence and ascendency of recognized party chiefs, whe- 
ther Bosses or Senators. If General Garfield has reached the conclu- 
sion that the old system is a bad one, that Senators are not fit dispensers 
of patronage, and that the public offices ought not to be treated as part 
of their personal baggage, there is but one course to follow, and that 
is to fall back on the old, natural plan of filling the offices simply 
with a view to the proper conduct of the public business. If he means 
to fight Conkling or any other Boss, he cannot fight him success- 
fully as the leader of a rival faction in the party. He can only 
fight him successfully in the character of a business man, charged 
with the receipt and disbursement of the revenue, and the faith- 
ful execution of the laws of a great nation. In that character alone 
can he “slaughter” his enemies. This is something better than 
a “war-club” or “ scalping-knife.” It is the breechloader and rifled 
artillery of civilized politics. He has been in office now for two 
months trying to restore “ harmony,” and satisfy “claims,” and “ re- 
cognize”’ “ wings” and “sections ” by making appointments without 
regard (or with only secondary regard) to fitness, and he has simply 
produced deadlock and confusion and disappointment among politi- 
cians, and disgust among the taxpayers, and has made Republican defeat 
this fall all but a certainty. It is not yet too late for his own fame and 
success to retrace his steps and abandon the plan of governing through 
the corrupt use of the public service. The way toruin Conkling perma- 
nently is to administer the New York Custom-house on the system which 
Conkling most abhors—that is, as a business house. To administer it 
simply as the old concern, with “ the controlling interest” in new hands, 
is to perpetuate the view of the public service which breeds Conklings, 
and which, as long as it is allowed to operate, will make men of Conk- 
ling’s peculiar talents seem se respectable and powerful that they will 
never be completely overthrown or brought to naught. Harmony in 
a party, the President ought to remember, is harmony of opinion and 
feeling about the ends of government—the zdem velle, idem sentire de 
republicé—among the voters. It is not and cannot be the satisfaction 
of a few thousand needy men with the salaries of small offices, because 
that is unattainable. Needy men never have enough money, and there 
are not offices enough in the world to satisfy the needy men of the State 
of New York. “Harmony” through that channel is in politics what 
the squaring of the circle is in mathematics. 


THE CONSERVATIVE SUCCESSION IN ENGLAND. 


HE English Conservatives have practically settled the question of 
leadership by electing Lord Salisbury to that office in the House 

of Lords, and Sir Stafford Northcote will apparently continue to lead as 
hitherto in the Commons. Who will lead the party as a whole does not 
yet appear, but probably for the present no one in particular. There is 
nothing of moment to be decided immediately except the treatment of the 
Irish Land Bill, which is slowly making its way through the Commons, but 


| them which saved their self-respect. The g 





has not yet got into the Committee of the Whole. Lord Cairns will do for | 
his party in the Lords all that can be done in the way of depreciatory or | 


obstructive criticism. In this Lord Beaconsfield could have given but 
little assistance. Where he will be missed is in deciding how much 
weight with the party hostile criticism ought to have. There seems to 
be a general impression in London that had he lived he would have per- 
suaded his followers into passing the measure without much change, 
so as to avoid making land-tenure the subject or apparent cause of a 
fierce controversy in which the Lords would appear almost alone as the 
champions of an unpopular cause. In discussing his value to his party 
there appears to be a more general agreement as to the service he ren- 
dered of late years in preventing their becoming irreconcilables than 
as to any other. He had the art of getting them to accept things which 
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without him would have been revolting, and then finding excuses fo: 
reat danger the Peers ru 
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now is that of taking away the exceptional and peculiar character o 


the Irish land question, and making it seem part and parcel of th 


English land question by putting too much feeling and persistence int 


4 
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their opposition to it. He would probably have disposed of it some- 
what lightly; and in so far as he resisted, have resisted in an apparen 
spirit of kindness to an unfortunate body of men, the Irish landlords ; 
and would have carefully refrained, and made his followers refrain, 
from dealing with it as an attack on the rights of property. There i 
much reason to believe that Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury will not 
be so wise, and may send the bill back to the Commons so mutilated 
This would 
} 


that it will be impossible for the Ministry to accept it. 
probably lead to a dissolution, and if it did, the discussion in the can- 
vass preceding the general election would certainly not be confined to 
the Irish Land Bill. 
as part of the legislature, and the bearing of the pr 
on the relations of landlord and tenant all over the kingdom—topics 
which the Conservatives can at present ill afford to discuss. The ac- 
! 


counts which are already flying about of the social and economical 


It would include the value of the House of Lords 
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changes going on in the rural districts are not by any means reassuring 
for “the landed interest.” The ballot, the cheap newspapers, the 
schools, and the facility of travel are doing much to diminish the o 
recognition of the squire as part of the order of nature; and the aban- 
donment of farming as an unprofitable business, which in some coun- 
ties has taken place to a somewhat startling extent, is pushing more 
and more to the front the question whether English land can maintain 


more than two classes—the laborer and farmer. The great holders are 


meeting the crisis with much judgment and good temper by making 
large reductions in their rents. The lesser ones, whose margin of in- 
come over and above their liabilities is apt to be small in view of the 
style of living imposed on them by the size of their house and the 
family traditions, find any reduction difficult or impossible without 
great change in their habits and a distinct descent in the social scale, 
from which they naturally recoil. 

The more the Conservatives come‘to consider home questions from 
their own point of view, the more excusable the enterprising foreign 
policy which the late Premier made the principal feature in his adminis- 
tration will appear. It did undoubtedly divert attention from questions 
for which the Tories are not ready, and with better luck abroad he 
might have made a diversion which would have lasted for ten or fifteen 
years. But his failure was so complete that this chance of escape is 
probably for ever cut off. They have tried to make Russia do for 
them what the French Republicans did between 1793 and 1815, and 
which postponed for fifty years reforms that were actually impending 
under Pitt when the Revolution broke out. They have failed, not so 
much, as the Jingo excitement showed, because of any change in the 
national character as because English resources are no longer what they 
were in proportion to those of the rest of the world. Other countries 
have greater armies, and nearly as great navies, and nearly as much 
command of money. There are more “great Powers” than there used 
to be, who have to be reckoned with and cannot be subsidized into sub- 
ordination or acquiescence. Under these circumstances the party will 
have to settle now what its attitude is to be on the large bundle of 
Mr. Glad- 
stone described in a magazine-article two years ago the methods ‘in 
which the old Tories under Peel met the desire for domestic change. 
The chief of them were a resolute avoidance of conflicts on questions 
involving, or apparently involving, popular rights, and extreme purity 
of administration. Under Lord Beaconsfield the Tory temper has, 
however, been modified a good deal. He labored to exalt the Sovereign, 
was somewhat open in his contempt for public opinion, snubbed the 
House of Commons, and greatly enlarged what may be calied the 
spectacular features of the Government. Purity of administration may 
now be said, thanks to their civil-service system, to be a source of su- 
periority to its opponents from which an English party is cut off. It is 
almost impossible for one administration to be, as we say, “cleaner” 
than another or more free from scandals. Each side carries on the 
Government, when it comes into power, with just the same machinery, 
and has to rely mainly for its triumphs over the Opposition on its general 


domestic changes which the Liberals are getting ready. 
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policy either in legislation or in the management of its foreign rela- 
iions. 

Of course the Conservatives just now, being out of power and not 
likely 


a constructive policy of any 


to regain it speedily, are exempt from the necessity of providing 


| } 
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and in the Commons are really ex- 
empt from all responsibility beyond that of judicious criticism, which they 
are certainly providing on the Land Bill. A recent speech of Mr. Gibson, 
their late Attorney-General for Ireland, in examination of the measure, 
was an overhauling which apparently was of considerable use to the Min- 
istry in clearing their own minds as to the working of certain portions of 
it. Sir Stafford Northcote’s task, therefore, is not likely to be one of great 
It is in the House of Lords that the great troubles of the 


Their majority there is large and very un- 


difficulty. 
party are likely to arise. 
manageable, and whether anybody can manage it now that Lord 
Beaconsfield has gone has yet to be ascertained. There appears to be 
some apprehension that it will take the bit in its teeth and go off into 
“ intransigeance,” like the French Legitimists, refusing to treat or be 
comforted, and resting on the belief that the country is going to the 
dogs and that the Radicals are capable of any crime. There was an 
unpleasant forecast of this in the singular letter which even so amiable 
and on the whole so enlightened a man as Lord Carnarvon addressed 
to Mr. Bright some months ago from Madeira. He was evidently on 
the edge of that fatal political despair in which aristocracies have so often 
perished, and in which they fight against change simply because they 
owe it to themselves, and not with the expectation of arresting it or with 
the hope of saving anything. If this temper should spread it might give 
a most unfortunate precipitation to English political progress. 


COMMANDER GORRINGE ON CLEANING THE STREETS OF 
NEW YORK. 

[As it clearly appears from the legislative proceedings, or non-pro- 
ceedings, at Albany, that a non-partisan administration of the street- 
cleaning service in this city is not desired and will not be tolerated, 
Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe has dismissed all idea of letting his 
name be used in connection with the superintendency. He has, there- 
fore, felt free, at our request, to communicate to the public his views on 
the nature of the task and the mode in which it may be successfully 


achieved.—ED. NATION. | 


6 haar essential feature of the organization for cleaning and removing the 

refuse from the city would be the division of the thoroughfares into sec- 
tions of suitable lengths, and the assignment of certain men and apparatus to 
each section, for the perfect cleanliness of which the individuals thus assign- 


ed would be held responsible. This organization is identical with that 
adopted on all vessels of war, where each officer and man has a definite duty 
assigned him for every possible contingency that experience has suggested, 
from engaging an enemy to abandoning the vessel in the event of collision or 
other catastrophe. For this purpose there is made a “* station-bill,” contain- 
ing the name of each man and the role allotted him in all the different evo- 
lutions, and to each one is given a slip of paper on which his duties are clear- 
ly set forth. A ‘‘station-bill”’ for street-cleaning would be a much more 
simple affair, as there would be but one or two evolutions, if the term is ap- 
plicable ; whereas, on a man-of-war there are an indefinite number, depending 
on the class of vessel, and the qualifications of each man for the varying 
duties required of him must be carefully studied and averaged, as it were, 
in order to get his best out of him. 

It may be said that such an organization would be impracticable in any 
civil service, and would require some form of military discipline to make it 
efficient. The answer to this lies in the fact that on a vessel of war the 
men are enlisted for a definite period, and, good or bad, they must be re- 
tained and made the most of ; whereas, in the matter of cleaning the streets, 
the men employed may be retained or discharged at the pleasure of the head 
of the department, if only it ean be absolutely divorced from what is termed 


politics.” No possible organization can succeed unless this divorce is made 


perfect. An employee, confident that his position was secure as long as the 
work assigned him was properly executed, and that no influence under heaven 
could secure his retention unless it was properly executed, would be sure to 
do the work faithfully and well, for it does not require any mental effort. 
The public themselves would be the inspectors. A complaint from any 
quarter, of any nature, would call for an examination of the section, and if it 
were found that the individuals assigned to it had not performed the work, dis- 
missal should follow promptly. 
might to some be a disagreeable duty, the sections should be grouped into 


But, in order to relieve the public from what 
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divisions, not exceeding twenty, just large enough to enable the inspector of 
each to walk all over it in a working-day. And in order to prevent collusion 
between the inspectors and other employees the division that each was to in- 
spect should be changed each day and assigned to them by lot in the morning 
at the central office, where they should be required to report the result of the 
previous day’s inspection on regular forms. 

The length of each section would have to be determined by circumstances 
—such as character of buildings, width of street, traffic, and distance froin 
place of deposit. By actual experiment it is safe to assume that the average 
length of each section would be about three thousand yards ; some would be 
much less and some much more. Assuming that there are three hundred and 
fifty miles of streets to be cleaned daily, this would give two hundred and eight 
sections, to each of which there would be assigned three men, two horse-carts, 
and one hand-cart. One of the men would be assigned to sweeping, and be re- 
quired to collect and remove the material that could be used as a fertilizer to a 
certain spot, there to be disposed of or further removed by the horse-carts as 
circumstances might dictate. The 
two other men and horse-carts would also be assigned to removing the ashes 
The carts would have compartments in each so as to keep 


The sweeper would have the hand-cart. 


and garbage. 
these substances separate. ‘The barrels in which ashes and garbage are now 
deposited mixed should be abolished and suitable receptacles substituted for 
them, marked with the words ashes or garbage, so as to induce the deposi- 
tors from buildings to comply with the law and keep them separate. Such 
receptacles are actually in use in several places in the city, mounted on rollers 
for facility of transfer. Bya simple device they might be made easy to empty 
into the cart by the driver alone. 

The watering of streets, now the exception and not the rule of the 
present organization, is a matter of grave importance, not only to allay the 
dust but to diminish the radiation from the heated pavements in summer. 
Assuming that there are three hundred miles of streets to be watered and 
that the rate would be only one mile an hour, it would require thirty watering- 
tanks and drivers and sixty horses to perform this work. By constructing 
these tanks of iron with flues passing through them, and substituting for the 
sprinkler, used in summer for watering, a simple furnace for melting the 
snow in winter, it might be possible to save the labor and expense of trans- 
porting it to the river. Snow is from nine to eleven times the bulk of water. 
The men who were sweepers when the snow was not on the ground could be re- 
inforced by temporary labor, always available in winter, to collect the snow 
and shovel it into the water-tank, where it would be me!ted, and when so 
melted the water could be run into the nearest trap or man-hole and pass off 
through the sewers. A very small supply of fuel would be necessary to raise 
the temperature of the tank above the freezing point, and this could be 
carried in the hand-cart. If this plan of disposing of the snow should be 
found effective, an extra number of watering-carts should be kept on hand 
ready for winter use as melting-tanks. Thus far no more economical and 
effective method has been suggested of disposing of one of the most em- 
barrassing conditions of winter street-cleaning. 

It cannot be disputed that of the refuse collected from a city at least 
ninety per cent. has a commercial value. Instead of throwing this equivalent 
of money into the bay and its adjacent waters, to return with the flood tide 
and form shoals and breed disease, it should be sold or disposed of for an 
equivalent in labor or material. The sweepings should be dumped into box- 
cars on railway barges, which should be towed to the different railway termini 
and the cars run out on the roads to suitable points for distribution to farmers. 
It is believed that the value of the sweepings is ample to defray the expenses 
of removal from the wharves, and there is every reason to believe that con- 
tractors could be found ready to undertake the removal from the wharves with- 
out cost to the city, and willing to bind themselves to provide the cars and 
barges. It is probable that in time they might even pay for the privilege of 
doing this work, 

The ashes should be used for filling in shoal ground or levelling hollows. 
In the beginning it would be well for the city to bulkhead some shoal in the 
harbor, leaving an entrance for the scow to be floated in at high water, allow- 
ed to ground, and unloaded at low water. This would hardly be necessary, 
for there are many places where the owners of water-front property would 
pay something for the ashes regularly dumped, and be willing to build the 
bulkhead, with the understanding that they should have the ashes. 

The garbage should be burned. Apparatus for this purpose is easily de- 
signed and might be placed on the scows for removing ashes, or at certain points 
on the outskirts of the city. Although garbage is eagerly eaten by hogs 
and may be utilized for this purpose, it is a question that can only be deter- 
mined by actual experiment whether it would be the more economical to have 
furnaces to burn it or hogs to eat it ; and whether or not the hogs fed on gar- 
bage, always more or less in a state of fermentation and decay, are fit for 
Under no circumstances should the garbage be mixed with 
sweepings for fertilizing. Decay must take place before it can become a fer- 
tilizer, and in the progress of the decay of the animal and vegetable matter of 
which garbage is composed diseases are generated. 


human food. 
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All business parts of the city should be swept at night. Sweeping-ma- 
chines should be used, wherever possible, by grouping the sections and as- 


h 


signing one machine in lieu of a certain number of sweepers, having enoug 
sweepers, however, to remove the dirt. Owing to the ruts and holes so com- 
mon in our streets, and the prevailing kinds of pavement, sweeping-ma- 
chines are not available for general use. The decaying matter in the ruts and 
holes and between the stones and blocks that form the pavements is passed 
over by the machine, but would be removed by hand-brooms. 

It cannot be expected that such a radical change of system would be re- 
duced to its most economical working immediately, and that the length of 
sections and other duties assigned to individuals would be the best at first. 
But these matters are easily adjusted after a few weeks of trial. It is proba- 
ble that three horse-carts would be found ample to remove everything from 
two sections, instead of two for each section, after the streets have been 
once thoroughly cleaned. 

This organization would require an executive force, including inspectors, 
of about forty persons, at an aggregate annual salary of about $55,000; a 
mechanical force of about thirty persons, with an aggregate annual pay of 
about $25,000 ; a laboring force averaging not more than six hundred per 
day, including the extra men employed for snow and taking account of the 
grouping of sections for sweeping-machines, with an annual pay of $250,000 
(it may be well to estimate this item at $300,000), and 750 horses, the 
cost of whose maintenance would be about $30,000 per year, including stable- 
room. If this aggregate sum of $410,000 were increased to $600,000, so as 
to include all possible contingencies for fuel and tools and material, it would 
seem ample to cover the cost of cleaning and keeping clean and removing 
the refuse, after an adequate plant had been provided. If the result were a 
clean city with a greater expenditure, there would be no reason for complaint 
when comparison was made with the past condition and expenditure, 

It would be possible to have the city cleaned by contract by enacting a 
law that should give to any property-holder or lessee the right to have the 
street swept and the refuse removed at the expense of the contractor if he 
neglected to do it, the bills for doing the work to be paid out of the amount 
of his contract by the accounting officers of the city after proper investiga- 
tion. Unquestionably there are responsible men ready to bid for the work of 
street-cleaning ; and there is hardly a doubt that these men could do the 
same work for less money than it could be done under any city organization, 
chiefly owing to the indisputable fact that city, State, and national employees 
of the lower grades are disposed to do as little work as possible for the pay re- 
ceived, and habitually do less than they would be obliged to do if employed 
by contractors. Herein lies the secret of the universal seeking for public 
office in almost every civilized country. 





BEACONSFIELD. 
Lonpon, April 21. 

os the last month Lord Beaconsfield’s illness has been followed with the 

keenest interest and sympathy by all classes and parties in England, 
and now the news of his death is received with unfeigned regret even by his 
political opponents. So lately as a year ago very hard things were said of 
him at the general election, and would, no doubt, have been said of him 
again if a similar occasion had arisen. But while his own party had become 
more and more loyal to him, their own recent success had softened the hatred 
of the Liberals; and when it was known that an old man, who had been 
associated with the history of the country for fifty years, and had played a 
brilliant part in it, lay on the bed of pain and weakness, the sorrow evinced 
was perfectly sincere. Though there is a good deal of heat, there is little 
personal bitterness, in English public life. There is an indulgence due (and 
given as much as it is due) to age as well as to youth ; and when the old man 
has shown some really great qualities;and has borne himself with dignity 
even in the hour of defeat—when his disappearance leaves a great void in the 
public world, it is natural that the impression made should be profound and 
sympathetic. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s career and character have been full of strange con- 
trasts and puzzles. He is the most singular figure that has ever filled an 
equally conspicuous position in the history of this country ; and having been 
himself conscious of this, he often seemed, partly for his own amusement, 
partly with serious objects, to have deliberately adopted a mysterious lan- 
guage and demeanor. Without any advantages of family connection or 
wealth, with the suspicions to overcome which in England attach to a new 
man who has no recognized profession, he forced his way into Parliament, 
and ultimately to the leadership in the House of Commons of the Tory party. 
He acquired a complete dominion over the mind of the late Lord Derby, then 
the head of that party in the country, and through him. dictated its policy for 


a long period. He baffled all the conspiracies formed among his followers to _ 


dethrone him, He made people rid themselves of the prejudices which his 
first performances had created till few remembered that the Conservative 
chief had been first known as a Radical. In 1867 he performed the surpris- 
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ing feat of inducing his party to disavow their previous declarations and pass 
a Reform Bill stronger than one which they had joined in rejecting the year 
before. In 1874 he came into power at the head of a compact majority, soon 
rose into unprecedented favor with the sovereign, who, if rumor is to be 
trusted, had previously disliked him, and has ever since received from her quite 
unusual marks of confidence and regard, For six years, till his fall in April, 
1880, he was so much the most conspicuous member of his Cabinet that the 
others were almost entirely ignored ; and though he was known to be in fail 

ing health, and averse to labor, all their greater enterprises were set down to 
his initiative. The jealousies and murmurings which had in earlier days 
made his position in the Tory party insecure were now so absolutely stilled 
that he had become to it a sort of tutelary deity, who was supposed to possess 
an all but superhuman foresight. Whatever he said or did was right because 
he said or did it ; he was followed blindly into courses which the independent 
judgment of the wisest members of the party disapproved, just because it was 
under his banners that, after so many years of wandering in the deserts of 
Opposition, they had entered the promised land of office and royal favor 

What was still stranger was that errors were forgiven to him which would 
have damaged or destroyed the credit of other statesmen, The vagaries of 
his earlier years, when he first coquetted and then quarrelled with O'Connell 
and Joseph Hume, were forgotten, and the envenomed attacks on Peel, by 
which he first rose into notice, forgiven except by Peel’s surviving disciples. 
The frequent inaccuracy and occasional audacity of his statements, placing 
well-known facts in a light different from that in which every one else saw 
them, excited only merriment. His own changes of opinion, or rather of 
policy—for at bottom he was very constant to the same ideas—caused no 
great surprise. People only asked, How will he justify it? with an anticipat- 
ing admiration of the cleverness that would be shown in proving that if black 
was not white it was, at any rate, an exceedingly light grey. Even his out- 
breaks of cynicism, his apparent indifference to the ordinary sentiments of 


humanity and justice, shocked 


the public much less than might have been 
expected. In them, too, there seemed to be something unreal and dramatic 
they were not taken as expressing personal hardheartedness or want of pri 
ciple. In short, he had become, at least to a large part of the nation, a 
privileged person, who was taken in a different sense from other people, and 
for whom special allowances were made. 

How is this curious ascendency to be accounted for, so unlike what one 
would have supposed the English likely to accord te a foreigner—for the 
Jews are really foreigners in England—deficient in those very qualities which 
are held to be the solid foundation of British character? Out of many causes 
that might be suggested I will take three. 

The first lies in the nature of the party which he led. Partly by chance, 
partly by his own discrimination, he became a member of the Tory party. It 
differs from the Liberal party in two very important particulars, It is very 
much more of a party; that is to say, it has, usually and regularly, a cohe- 
rence, a loyalty to its chiefs, a vehement corporate spirit, which hardly ever 
exist (though just at this moment they do exist) in the Liberal party. Being 
the party of resistance, the party of property-holders, animated by interest as 
well as by doctrines or sentiments, the Tories have always clung together 
with a far closer tenacity than the Liberals, who might better be described as 
three parties generally acting together, but separated by differences both of 
view and of interest. Hence, as soon as any man obtains a conspicuous 
place in the Tory party, he acquires a right to the support of its members, 
and when he becomes its leader he is followed with a devotion, an unques- 
tioning submissiveness and confidence, which Liberal chiefs secure only in 
seasons of unwonted enthusiasm, The whole feeling of the party takes 
shape in applause of his words and attachment to his person. Once Mr. 
Disraeli had established his supremacy, all this party zeal was enlisted on be- 
half not only of his policy but of himself. Then, further, the Tory party is 
unlike the Liberal in having had, during the last fifty years, a much smaller 
number of able men in its ranks. When J. S. Mill called it the stupid party, 
it characteristically did not repudiate the name, but pointed with some force 
to its strength and earnestness as proving how many more things than intel- 
lect went to the making of greatness. Hence it has always been easier for a 
man of brilliant gifts to rise to eminence in the Tory party. He has fewer 
competitors ; and the rarity of the possession makes it more prized. This was 
never so markedly the case as during the critical period of Mr. Disraeli’s 
career. Towards the end of Sir Robert Peel’s government, the Tory party 
had been exceptionally strong in ability, but all his leading colleagues fol- 
lowed him in adopting free-trade principles, and thereby severed their connec- 
tion with the rest of their party, leaving it with hardly a man in the House of 
Commons either of oratorical capacity or official experience. This was Dis- 
raeli’s opportunity. First as the prompter of Lord George Bentinck, then 
in his own right, he stepped into the vacant space, and had become firmly 
established before any competitors appeared. 

In the second place, he unquestionably possessed certain rare and striking 
aptitudes for success. He had a keen eye for character, or, in other words, 
for human weaknesses, and therefore great power in knowing how to deal 
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with 7 ! h an assembly whose temper he had enjoyed opportu- 
nit if observing. No such finished parliamentary strategist has been seen 
in our t Without being an orator in the higher sense of the term, he 
had ular knack of saying the right thing, and seldom sat down without 
having given his hearers some happy phrase—perhaps a sarcasm, perhaps an 
epigrammatic embodiment of a political doctrine—to carry away with them. 
Ile combined constant wariness with a power of occasional dash and verve 


Though he had 
consequently his mind was kept cool 


which inspirited his followers and frightened his antagonists. 
me dislike Ss, he had no prejudice SB: 
and clear, 


his party a 


able to judge things by the dry light of calculating interest. To 
nd his followers he was eminently loyal, always ready to reward ser- 
vice and promote merit, never abandoning a friend nor retreating before a foe, 
identifying himself with the traditions and adopting the watchwords of Tory- 
ism with a heartiness that always pleased, and pleased scarcely the less when 
it could hardly be supposed sincere. ‘There was something so peculiar about 
him, 
intellect, that < 
ferent standard from that which would have been applied to an ordi- 


uch an interesting stamp of individuality on his character as well as his 
s men unconsciously came to judge him (as already remarked) 


nary Englishman, they hardiy blamed him for deflections from truth which in 


others would have seemed grave. He had, so to speak, given notice that he 
was not like other men, that his words must not be taken in a natural sense, 
that he was to be regarded rather as the skilful player of a great game, the 
consummate actor in a great part, than as one who was fighting for a cause 
he believed in. He sometimes went near to intimating that politics were a 
game in which, as in love or war, deception fairly came within the rules. 


Finally, he had a fortitude, tenacity, patience, constancy under defeat, un- 


wavering self-confidence, which, while they impressed every one’s imagina- 


tion, made him a tower of strength to his followers. These are among the 


rarest gifts, rarer than mere intellectual power, and they deserve the influ- 


ence which they bestow. Nothing so fascinates mankind as to see a man 


equal to every fortune, unshaken by reverses, indifferent to personal abuse, 
maintaining a long 
weapons and a 


combat against apparently hopeless odds with the sharpest 


smiling face. They fancy that he must have great hidden 
resources of wisdom as well as of courage. When some of his predictions 
come true, they believe that he has all along been right and the rest of the 
world wrong. When, after twenty-four years of battle, victory at last settles 
on his crest, even his enemies can hardly help applauding a reward that seems 
so amply deserved. It was by this quality more than by anything else, by 
this serene exterior with an unfathomable reserve below, that he laid his spell 
upon so large a part of the English people. 

Thirdly, he had the great good fortune of living long, an advantage less 
weighed than it deserves to be. Many a statesman has died at fifty leaving 
only a second-rate rate reputation who might have become world-historical 
with twenty years more of life. If Lord Beaconsfield’s career had closed in 
1855, he would be remembered only as a party gladiator who had produced a 
ome brilliant political squibs. man must 


Some are found out, like Louis 


crude budget and Of course a 
be strong to stand the test of long life. 
Napoleon ; some are disheartened by misfortune and either lose their stamina 
or run into extravagances, like Lord Brougham; some show no power of 
growth and development, like Lord Russell or (to take a different and infe- 
rior example) Prince Metternich. Lord Beaconsfield is fairly entitled to the 
credit of having stood it well as a politician, though as a writer he fell off 
sadly from the level of his earlier years. ‘ Lothair’ and ‘ Endymion’ may be 
read, but in life and force and fertility they cannot compare with ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ or ‘Contarini Fleming,’ or ‘ Coningsby,’ still less with those admirable 
and ‘ The Infernal Marriage,’ in which Lord 
As pamphlets and 
pieces of political satire, his earlier novels will continue to be consulted by 
historical students, but their purely literary merits as pictures of human life 
and character are far too slight to give them a permanent place among English 


classical burlesques, ‘ Ixion’ 
Beaconsfield’s wit and gaiety show at their very best. 


classics. 

We have been interested in observing how completely wide of the mark 
most organs of opinion on the Continent have been in their remarks on Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death. Frenchmen and Germans never seem able to under- 
stand English personages or English politics, although many of their papers 
They mostly praise Lord Beacons- 
field for his eloquence, which is just the gift that he did not possess. He 
could fire single shots that told admirably, but his speeches as a whole were 
heavy and labored, and he wanted the born orator’s most characteristic 


have correspondents resident among us, 


And these Continental critics regard 
his loss as a terrible, perhaps a fatal, blow to the Conservative party. This 
is so far from being the truth that it may be plausibly argued that the party 
will actually gain by the removal of one who excited the gravest distrust in 
the minds of very large and influential sections of the nation, such as the 
Nonconformists and the artisans, and that his departure will furnish a good op- 
portunity for a new departure, or rather for a return to the older tendencies 
and policy of the Conservative party, as they existed in the days of Peel, and 
as they might exist now under men of such moderation and caution as Sir 


power, that of touching the emotions, 
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Stafford Northcote or the Duke of Richmond. Of course the withdrawal of 
a personage, who had exercised so unquestioned a sway, 


There will be a 


so considerable 
must cause some disorder in the Conservative ranks. 
difficulty in choosing his successor from among several aspirants of different 
though nearly equal claims. But for purposes of active political warfare 
Lord Beaconsfield had grown too physically weak to be of any real service to 
his cause ; no one supposed that he could have again taken office ; and it is 
chiefly in the way of counselling them when and how to yield to popular 
pressure that he could have been, and doubtless would have been, of real 
In this way it is possible 
He might have been able 


value to his friends and to the House of Lords. 
that his absence may make a practical difference. 
to judge better than those who survive him will whether the Irish Land Bill 


ought to be resisted to the death. Y. 


Correspondence. 


TIME-BALLS AND STANDARD TIME. 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your comment in this week’s Vavioz on the circulars sent out by 
the American Meteorological Society you quite wisely, in my opinion, point 
out the desirability of choosing, for our Eastern seaboard at least, the time 
standard of Cambridge, New York, or Washington. Of these meridians that 
of New York possesses the great advantage of being now the one from which 
time is reckoned for, roughly, eight millions of people. Cambridge (or, more 
correctly speaking, Boston, because the Cambridge time-signals are sent out 
on the local time of the Boston State-house) has little to recommend it as a 
meridian for this purpose, being too far east to allow of its time being con- 
venient to use as far west as Buffalo, and the choice will naturally lie between 
New York and Washington, with the commercial advantages in favor of the 
former. Later in the growth of our public time-systems it may be a wise 
thing to alter the time used in the New York system by the three or four 
minutes necessary to make it exactly five hours west of Greenwich, but that is 
a question whose discussion now would only injure the prospects of a public 
time-system at any early date, and which may safely be left to the future. 
The Legislature of this State passed, at its last session, ‘‘an act establishing 
a standard of time,” of which the first section provides that ‘‘ the standard of 
time for the meridian of the City Hall, in the city of New York, shall be and 
is hereby made the standard of time for this State.” If the example thus set 
should be followed by the legislatures of Massachusetts and the other New 
England States they will have made a considerable progress toward settling 
the question for the Atlantic seaboard. 

The succeeding paragraph in the ation refers to a possible conflict be- 
tween the Signal Service and the Naval Observatory in the matter of dropping 
time-balls. Such an idea must originate in a misconception as to the part the 
Signal Service offers to perform. It is only in those places where the local 
Observatory desires to drop such a ball, and where the Signal Service dis- 
cipline would be of the greatest utility to the public interested, that the offer 
is made to co-operate. It is hardly possible to suppose that any other time- 
ball than the one in New York would be gratuitously dropped by the Western 
Union Company, and the action of the Signal Service is very commendable 
in offering to aid in the establishment of time-balls more generally throughout 
the country than they are at present.—Yours truly, 

LEONARD WALDO. 

YALE COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, May 6, 1881. 


[In the paragraph last alluded to we overlooked the fact that the 
proposal of the Signal Office wag restricted to transmitting time-signals 
to be furnished by observatories. With this restriction, we see nothing 
in the way of friendly co-operation ED. NATION.] 





A LITERARY OUTRAGE, 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the last number of a paper called Quzz, published in Philadel- 
phia, I find in the Contents, ** Beaconsfield—N. F. Davin.” On turning to 
the article, which is signed with my initials, I find it to be made up of a few 
paragraphs taken at random from a brief sketch of Lord Beaconsfield pub- 
lished by me in Toronto on the occasion of Mr, Disraeli assuming a title. 
The article is full of ignorant blunders, and in one paragraph an opinion is 
expressed for which no warranty would be found in the pamphlet. 

No one connected with Quiz had any authority to use my name. 

The publishers of the slight brochure have a house in Chicago, and a con- 
siderable portion of the edition was sold in the United States. May I ask 
you to publish this repudiation ?—Yours, etc., N, F. DAvIN. 


OTTAWA, May 2, 1881. 





May 12, 1881] 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF THE RAILROADS. 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: When Franklin made his famous contribution to science through the 
medium of his kite the French Academy at Paris wrote to him for particulars, 
and especially his deductions as to future possibilities and results in the har- 
nessing of the subtle fluid. His reply was that he entertained no doubt of the 
ultimate utilization of electricity largely in the interest of human affairs, but 
in what way or in what time was a point in which he was discouragingly at 
sea. 

The above thought occurred to me when I read your editorial of April 21, 
1881, page 273, No. 825 of the Naéion, under the caption of ‘* Thurber versus 
Fink,” in which the nerve-centre in the solution of the railroad problem is 
more completely reached than in any other outgiving that has fallen under my 
observation. 

** As we look at it,” says said editorial, ‘‘ Mr. Fink is quite right, from a 
public point of view, in seeking to check discrimination, and regulate compe- 
tition, through a systematic, organized combination of railroads. We doubt 
very much, however, whether he sees equally clearly the ultimate results to 
which his efforts tend. ‘The thing will not stop here. The forces at work 
are too deep-seated to be finally disposed of in this way. Zev will work to 
the distinct end of some sort of direct political responsibility, Exactly what 
this will be we do not pretend to divine. The course the telegraph is now tak- 
ing foreshadows that of the railroad. From its inherent conditions the latter 
consolidates more slowly, but it does so equally surely. It is a law of de- 
velopment. Statutes may check, but they cannot prevent it. Those inte- 
rested in the outcome of the railroad problem can, therefore, now most 
profitably watch that of the telegraph problem.” 


Nothing could more clearly forecast the ultimatum of the railroad prob- 
lem; and railroad men and statesmen cannot employ their time more use- 
fully than by carefully studying the lesson here laid down. And it is the 
interest of the whole country that this view of the subject should not be lost 
sight of. je 


May 1, 1881. 


Notes. 


TOTHING need be said of the three-volume reprint, by Dodd, Mead & 

1 Co., of the second English edition of Rawlinson’s ‘ Five Great Mon- 
archies,’ except that its outward aspect is very presentable, and the typogra- 
phy defective only in the printing of the woodcuts. But more care here 
would probably have meant a higher cost to the purchaser. This is much 
less the case with the same publishers’ cheap edition of Liibke’s ‘ History of 
Art,’ which answers every purpose of the student as well as the dearer. 
A recent event has prompted Henry Holt & Co. to bring out a second edition 
of Edward Barrett’s ‘Carlyle Anthology,’ published in 1876 with Carlyle’s 
sanction. The grouping under the head of ‘‘ Portraits and Characters ”’ is the 
most striking and perhaps the most useful portion of the book. It embraces 
judgments (not posthumous) of a certain number of the writer’s contempora- 
ries, The same publishers have issued a new edition of ‘ Otto’s Conversa- 
tion-Grammar,’ thoroughly revised and in some important particulars re- 
written by Professor William Cook, of Harvard. Professor Wm. H. 
Rosenstengel’s ‘German Reader for High Schools’ (St. Louis: G. I. Jones 
& Co.) is marked by selections in excellent taste. Ginn & Heath will 
publish, May 20, ‘ Metrical Geometry,’ by George Bruce Halsted, Ph.D., 
Princeton. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, will publish immediately ‘ The Re- 
cognition of the Supernatural in Letters and in Life,’ Dr. R. S. Storrs’s Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at Cambridge last year. C. W. Sever, Cambridge, 
has brought out a metrical version of the ‘‘ GEdipus Tyrannus” by the Rev. 
W. W. Newell. To the ‘‘Art at Home” series of Macmillan & Co. 
Mr. Andrew Lang will contribute a volume on ‘The Library,’ with a 
chapter on English illustrated books by Mr. Austin Dobson. sulletin 
No. 57 of the Boston Public Library furnishes ample bibliographies of 
Russia and Nihilism, Thomas Carlyle, William Blake, and the Theatre of 
the Greeks. New catalogues announced to be ready this month embrace 
the books in foreign languages in the Lower Hall, and additions to the 
previously catalogued (1871) books in the arts and sciences. Parts 3-4 
of vol. xvii. of the Essex Institute Historical Collections contain a report 
of the celebration, last June, of the arrival of John Winthrop at Salem, on 
occasion of the 250th anniversary ; and a genealogical account of Henry 
Silsbee and some of his descendants. No. 17 of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography begins an interesting series of papers, 
by Mr. Townsend Ward, on ‘‘ The Germantown Road and its Associations.” 
No less than four views of old buildings, etched by Mr. Joseph Pennell, ac- 
company it, and twelve more are promised. A limited set of India proofs is 
procurable.—— The May number of the Magazine of American History is de- 
voted to Lafayette. General H. B. Carrington extols the Frenchman’s general- 
ship in the Virginia campaign. A game resembling croquet in its implements 
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but not in its play—‘‘ pall mall,” namely—is described by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, with illustrations, in the May number of the Antiguary (J. W. Bouton). 


A new work, ‘Colonel Gordon in Central Africa,’ 1874-9, edited by Dr. 





George Birkbeck Hill, just appearing in England, relates largely to the at 


tempts made by that energetic commander to suppress the slave-trade. 


The current annual issue of the Society for Photographing Relics of Old Lon- 
don includes twelve views, mostly of inn yards, but also sundry old houses 
and St. Mary Overy’s Dock (Southwark); Sion College, London Wall; and 
Oxford Market. Letter-press, which has hitherto been wanting for this inte- 
resting and artistically beautiful series, is now supplied from the beginning 
to subscribers. The secretary is Mr. Alfred Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey. 

Mr. Bouton is the American agent for the French monthly, Z’ Art de fa Mowe, 
now entering upon its second year, The literary equipment is not ponderous 
—books, the theatre, short tales, a summary of prevailing styles without 
patterns, etc. The colored plates reflect current fashions and recall ancient, 
and are occasionally meritorious copies. L. W. Schmidt has received the 
first number of ‘Rom in Wort und Bild,’ a sort of glorified guide-book or 
tourist’s vade-mecum for Ancient Rome, Early Christian Rome, Papal Rom 
and Modern Rome—the text in large English letter, and the engravings (of 
temples, scenery, statuary, etc.) of that solid German character hardly equal- 
led in the wood-cutting of our day. ‘The editor is Dr. Rudolf Kleinpaul, 
long a resident of Rome, who expects to bring his work within the compa 
of thirty-six parts, adorned with 368 illustrations, large and small, When 
completed it cannot fail to be a very desirable possession. Mr, Schmidt 








ss 


also sends us a still more remarkable first number, viz., of Georg Hirth’s 
‘Kulturgeschichtliches Bilderbuch aus drei Jahrhunderten '—in plain Eng- 
lish, a picture-book showing the progress of civilization for three centuries, 
In this scheme, a text would be an impertinence. What we have is fac-simile 
reproductions from the splendid engravings of Diirer, Lucas Cranach, Hans 
Schiufelein, Burgkmair, Hans Sebald Beham, Eberhard “Altdorfer, D. liop- 
fer, J. Hopfer, Lucas van Leyden, M. Ostendorfer, and many anonymous 
artists, which, whatever their subject, throw light on the manners, costumes, 
morals, physiognomy of their times. Here are already the well-known por- 
traits of Luther by Cranach and Hopfer, Elector Frederic, Diirer’s Kaiser 
Maximilian (double-page), and other notable heads. Praise of this series will 
seem superfluous to any one who turns the first leaf. It is intended for the 
young, but they must compete for it with their elders, ——Simultaneously with 
the appearance in England of a sumptuous work on Palestine, a German free 
version of the text, with additions, will be published under the editorship of 
Georg Ebers and Hermann Guthe by Eduard Hallberger, Stuttgart (New 
York: Westermann.) ‘ Palastina in Bild und Wort’ will, however, contain 
all the illustrations on steel and wood of the English enterprise. The 
twenty-fifth volume of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift has just been completed by the 
publication of the fifth and sixth parts. This volume and the preceding are 
of especial interest to students of Iranian antiquities, since they contain, 
besides Hiibschmann’s revolutionary articles, four instalments of Geldner’s 
valuable translations from the Avesta. These four now cover Yashts 5, 6, 8 





10, and 13, and chapters 2, 3, 5, 8, 13-17, and 22 of the Vendidad—that is 


ws * 


the parts on which we most need enlightenment. 


—Vol. xii. of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (Little, Brown & Co.) con- 
tains, we believe, fewer articles and more books than any of its predecessors, 
‘** Hydromechanics,” by Professors Greenhill and Unwin, would, if separately 
printed, form a very respectable octavo volume; and not much smaller are 
“India,” by no less an authority than W. W. Hunter; ‘‘ Horticulture,” by 
Dr. Masters and T. Moore ; and ‘‘ Ichthyology,” by Dr. Giinther. All these 
works, excepting ‘‘ India,” are richly illustrated, and so is Professor Lankes- 
ter’s ‘* Hydrozoa”’; but less so are ‘* Horse,” by three authors, and P, Came- 
ron’s comparatively very brief ‘‘ Hymenoptera.” Surprisingly brief are the 
articles ‘‘ Hydrogen,” by Professor Armstrong; ‘‘ Homeopathy,” by Dr. 
Glover; and ‘‘ Huguenots,” by Rev. G. W. Kitchin; and both brief and 
inadequate are the notices of Alexander and Wilhelm von Humboldt, the 
latter by Professor Sayce. Professor Robertson contributes a notice’ of 
Hobbes, Dobson of Hogarth, Crowe of Holbein, Gosse of Holberg, Profes- 
sor Adamson of Hume, Garnett of Leigh Hunt, Professor Fowler of Hutche- 
son, and Professor Geikie of Hutton ; but the number of interesting lives in 
this volume is comparatively limited. Of the small number of Biblical arti- 
cles Cheyne’s ‘‘ Hittites” and Professor Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ Hosea” are the 
most important ; both are marked by critical tact and ample erudition, the 
former embodying the latest results of archeological research in an almost 
entirely new field. Lord Selborne’s ‘‘ Hymns” is a very extensive treatise. 
Of articles of both geographical and historical interest, Hunter’s ‘‘ India” is 
the weightiest, though rather defective in some of its descriptive portions ; 
**Hungary,” by E. D. Butler, is remarkable for fulness and accuracy; and 
‘* Holland,” the history of which is credited to the same hand which, as we 
pointed out at its time, so egregiously blundered in the additions to the 
‘** France” of former editions, may be said to have been left historically as it 
might have been given some thirty years ago, with the exception of the Liblio- 
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nual report operations of the Life-Saving Service for the 
of this branch of the 
statement of the doings of the life-sav- 


That 
is the more prolific in acts of this 


The ai 
al year ending June 1 voluminous re 


iled 


sun 
overnment ervice, 


+ we find many ‘ptional courage and daring. 


l 


portion devoted to the service on the Lakes 


character, owing to a difference of conditions. The introduction of the new 


gun for throwing a line across a stranded ship, and the subsequent rescue of 


its crew by means of the breeches-buoy, has on the coast somewhat 


ba de d the use of the 


super- 
On the Lakes 


iced on the lifeboat, the cases being excep- 


surf-boat ex: in moderate weather. 
dependence is more commonly pl 
tional when the shot-line can be used. More judgment might have been used 


in editing the rescue-record. For example, the following silly and puerile in- 


cident is printed on page 141 of the report: 


‘* May 9.—A man out rowing for pleasure attempted to step from his boat 
to another, opposite Station No. 15, Eleventh District, Lake Michigan, and 
The crew of the station were quickly on hand, but the man had 


capsized. on 
rhe crew righted the capsized boat, took it 


clambered into the other boat. 
ashore, and bailed it out.” 


Considering the independent spirit of the men composing the crews, and the 
entire absence of restraint in respect to the term of enlistment, the officers of 


g Service have 


the Life-Saving managed the material at their command with 


great judgment and discretion. Reforms in discipline and in habits of pre- 
cision and order have been effective and lasting, if cautiously and slowly un- 
dertaken. Much remains for them to do, and doubtless the future will wit- 
ness a great improvement in this direction. 


of a suitable uniform to be worn by the men at all times during the months 


A first step should be the adoption 
when on duty. From this and, on official visits, the appearance of the in- 
specting officers in the uniform of their rank, a higher esprit de corps may re- 
sult. Our space forbids detailed criticism of the work of the service. By 
careful experiment a thoroughly satisfactory gun has been perfected, by means 
of which the life-line is made effective at much greater distances than when 


fired from the mortar formerly in use. 


—Census Bulletin No, 118, by Mr. Jos. D. Weeks, contains the statistics 
of the glass manufactures in this country for the year ending May 31, 1880. 
The following table gives the general facts for the whole country : 


Classes 


oy 


Number 
furnaces. 


2,139,530 
4,44°,217° 


2,234,295 


Classw 


Green glass 


3, 289,054 
6,58 2,414,252 


23,822 $7,991,903 $9,112,301 $21,013,464 


rotal 


In the above table are included 34 establishments, with 44 furnaces and 369 
pots, which made no glass during the year; while, in addition to the above, 
25 establishments, containing 27 furnaces and 238 pots, were in process of 
construction during the year. Comparisons with the condition of the industry 
in 1870 cannot be made in detail, on account of the imperfection of the classi- 
fication in that 
by totals : 


year. The following table, however, shows the comparison 


1870. Per cent. of 
increase. 

Number of establishments ..... ‘ 154 26 
iployees 15,367 55 
$10,415,509 $13,826, 142 42 

G, 112,301 7,589,110 20 
7,991,303 5,904, 365 35 
21,013,454 18,470,507 14 





Capita 
Wages — 


s used 


Materia as 
Value of product.... 
In this branch of manufacture Pennsylvania heads the list, with no less than 72 
establishments, having a total capital of $7,564,700. Following this State is 
New Jersey, which has 26 establishments and an invested capital of $2,718,000 ; 
and New York, with 33 manufactories, in which $1,960,600 is invested. 
Massachusetts has 10 establishments, representing an investment of $823,000 ; 
while Connecticut has but one, and the other New England States none. In 
the States of the Upper Mississippi Valley there are 35 establishments ; 
while south of Missouri, Kentucky, and West Virginia there is none whatever. 
There is but one establishment on the Pacific Coast—in California, namely. 


—About a year ago the Boston Society of Natural History celebrated its 
semi-centennial by a jubilee-meeting, and decided to commemorate the event 
by publishing a memorial volume consisting of memoirs from those among 


its present associates, eminent in various departments, whose circumstances 
] 
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enabled them to contribute. The re-ult is the magnificent quarto now offered 
to the public, containing nearly fifty plates and some six hundred pages of 
and 
; the former comprising a list of officers and prefatory 


ately paged memoirs. ‘These are divided into ‘‘ Society Annals” 


** Scientific Papers” 
note, together with an historical sketch of the Society, a notice of the Lin- 
nean Soc iety of New England which prec eded it, and biographical notices of 
the more eminent past members, officers, and patrons of the society, by the 
retiring president, Thos. T. Bouvé. This portion of the work, to members 
and friends of the society, to sociologists and to the general public, is the most 
It is 
enriched by six heliotype portraits of past presidents, of whom George B. 


interesting and by no means the least valuable paper of the volume. 


Emerson, Amos Binney, and Jeffries Wyman bore a cosmopolitan reputa- 
tion ; and of Dr. W. J. Walker, whose munificent gifts and bequest supported 
the Society in times of trouble, and placed it finally on a secure and perma- 
nent foundation. There are also excellent steel engravings of Drs. A. A. 
Gould and D, H. Storer, with ground-plans and a view of the fine building 
erected in 1863 and now occupied by the Society. The first organized effort 
to instruct and interest the Boston public in natural history was the result of 
1814. 
Among the names of those present we notice those of Shaw, Pickering, Chan- 


a meeting held at the house of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, December 8, 


ning, Cushing, Hayward, Ware, Dana, and others, neither unhonored no: 
This resulted in the formation of the Lin- 
nean Society of New England, whose rolls included many names distinguished 


unfamiliar at the present day. 


not only in science or medicine but also in politics, literature, and theology, 
This society, though afterward incorporated and existing in an active form 
for nearly nine years, at last succumbed, Its ill-success was directly due to 
the inability of its members, engaged in their several professions, to support 
a large and increasing museum by their private subscriptions and volunteer 
work. This lesson is clearly taught in the history of the second and present 
Society of Natural History, formed on the 28th of April, 1830. Were it not 
for the munificence of Dr. Walker and others, a similar fate would doubtless 
have overtaken the latter also. Fortunately for Boston the Society was pre- 
served to celebrate its jubilee, suitably, if not extravagantly, housed, with a 
half-century full of honors behind it, a present activity of educational use- 
fulness, and every prospect of an honorable future. The tact and kind- 
liness with which the development of the Society is described, the frank ac- 
knowledgment of errors which the march of time has revealed in its past 
policy, the biographical sketches which preserve for the younger members 
precious memories, personal as well as historical, of the veterans now gone 
from us, are highly creditabte to the author, whose services to the Society, as 
attested by his colleagues, have been of the most valuable kind. At the 
time of his writing four original members survived ; now, we believe, but two 
remain. 


—Of the scientific papers we can speak but briefly. Professor Shaler dis 


courses of the classification of lavas with reference -to the circumstances 


of their extrusion; Hyatt describes the genesis of the tertiary species 
of Planorbis at Steinheim, and shows the bearing of the variations per- 
marl on the 
Scudder treats of the Devonian Insects of 
New Brunswick collected by the lamented Hartt, to which Dr. Dawson 
Dr. Farlow tells of the ‘‘ Cedar 
Apples ” (Gymnosporanxgia), curious uredine fungi found on trees and bushes; 


and Lyman describes a new structural feature in deep-sea ophiurans or ‘‘ brit- 


ceived in the specimens found in the successive beds of 


general theory of evolution. 


adds a note on their geological relations. 


tle-stars,’”’ consisting in certain remarkable parasol-shaped spines heretofore 
From Professor W. K. Brooks we have a brief but solid paper 
on the embryology of the squid, which, he thinks, clearly shows its funda- 


mental similarity of type with other molluscs, while it affords us no informa- 


unknown. 


tion as to the mode of its present differentiation ; from Packard, a compre- 
hensive paper on the anatomy, histology, and embryology of the king crab ; 
while another excellent anatomical paper relating to the ‘‘ Milkweed But- 
terfly ” (Danais archippus), by Mr. E. Burgess, is followed by S. F. Clarke 
on the development of a double-headed vertebrate, C. S. Minot on the anat- 
omy of the tongue in reptiles and birds, Morse on the identity of the as- 
cending process of the astragalus, in birds, with the intermedium, Lucien 
Carr on the crania of New England Indians, and, lastly, by William James 
on ** The Feeling of Effort.” Criticism of these memoirs belongs elsewhere, 
but it is evident that in their publication the ‘‘ golden wedding ” of the Soci- 
ety has received a worthy commemoration. 


—Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent has appealed from the judgment of the com- 
mittee which examined his charges against Gen. Di Cesnola, to the pub- 
lic, in a series of ‘‘cards” containing photographic eviderce in support 
of the writer’s allegations. The second relates to Charge No. 39, in- 
volving the Egyptian statuette of a man, as to which the Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art declared that line or 
of the statuette has been retouched, or engraved in the slightest degree ; 
no alteration has been made; . . . no portion of the knees has been cut 
off,” etc. Mr. Feuardent puts side by side a photograph of the image mad 


**no portion 
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in London in 1872, and one made in 1880 at the Museum in Central Park by 
Mr. Cox; and refers to the corresponding cut in Cesnola’s ‘ Cyprus,’ p. 154, 
from all which it appears that there is a serious discrepancy between the facts 
and the Director’s denials. We cannot here go into details further than to 
say that the alterations are apparently such as, but for the original photogra- 
| hic memoranda, would destroy the archzeologic and artistic value of the sculp- 
ture, and that they are obviously more numerous than Mr. Feuardent (who 
confines himself to substantiating his former statement) points out. He al- 
leges that the statuette is withdrawn from exhibition, so that the public is 
unable to decide on the authenticity of the 1880 photograph. We have 
said this card is one of a series, and the Director and Trustees of the Mu- 
seum and the examining committee ought not to suffer another to ap- 
pear before vindicating the trustworthiness of the collection by an ade- 
quate explanation of the existence of these photographs. 

—For the purposes of instruction, the recent acquisition of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in the collection of drawings by old masters presented by 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has an obvious value that cannot be exaggerated. 
Neither does the Museum contain anything that can be considered equal to 
them from the point of view of real interest. The galleries are nevertheless 
attractive, and some pains have been spent upon their summer arrangement, 
with which the public was made acquainted last week. Chief among the 
temporary accessions of the East end are a ‘‘San Diego de Alcala” and an 
i Esther before Ahasuerus,” attributed to Murillo and Rubens respectively. 
The former was ‘‘ picked up” at a sale in this city by its present owner, Mr. 
Charles B. Curtis, a connoisseur whose leisure for some years has been de- 
voted to a catalogue ratsonné of the works of Murillo and Velasquez, and 
whose conviction of its genuineness is based upon extrinsic evidence as 
well as intrinsic. It may be said that its genuineness is the most interesting 
quality of the picture. The reverse is perhaps true of the supposed Rubens, 
lent by Mr. Hill, of Montreal—a difference, indeed, that would be apt to dis- 
tinguish two works by these masters. The rooms of the West end are hung 
with modern pictures, as heretofore, and the loan collection contains some 
fine works. The arrangement, also, which seeks to display the equality of 
American and foreign pictures by main strength, has been preserved. A 
particularly fine ‘‘ Féte Champétre”’ by Watteau, for example, is challenged 
by a landscape of a similar motive and manner from the studio of Mr. David 





Johnson 


Beckwith, of which the abundant background is an unrelieved ultramarine, 
dulls the retina and renders it insensitive to all delicate impressions in the im- 


a juxtaposition that is almost actionable. A child’s portrait by Mr. 


mediate neighborhood ; and we observe that Mr. Eaton, who sends this season 
a solemn ‘‘ Forest—Evening,”’ which is one of the important American pictures 
of the past few years, suffers the fate of his last season’s contribution in the re- 
lentless proximity of one of Mr. Loop’s classical works. The hanging, in gene- 
ral, visitors should be warned to make allowances for, in order to avoid miscon- 
ceptions which the merit of some of the pictures would make unfortunate. 
There is no way of properly seeing Mr. Whistler’s ‘*‘ White Lady” without a 
step-ladder, owing to its peculiar perspective ; this is of course a great pity, 
the work being an exceedingly impressive one. Millet’s ‘‘ Bather” and Hen- 
ner’s ‘‘At the Fountain” 
their contiguity to a wager between the partisans of the respective painters, 


do their best to kill each other, and seem to owe 


The latter is a striking piece of flesh-painting by the most skilful painter of 
flesh living, possibly, but the grave and poetic Millet next it unduly empha- 
sizes a theatricality which otherwise would be obscured by so much that is 
admirable. Jules Breton’s ‘* Le Soir,” a simple scheme, but perhaps a little 
empty, fronts Bastien-Lepage’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc”; and there are, of course, 
many Corots, one of which is a superb one, many landscapes and figure- 
pieces by Diaz varying widely in merit, and, in fact, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent canvases by most of the modern painters of celebrity. A vigorous land- 
scape by Munkacsy and another by Courbet are worth mentioning par- 
ticularly, on account of the comparative rarity of works by these painters in 
American collections. 


—The display of competitive designs for the various prizes for embroideries 
offered by the Ladies’ Society of Decorative Art, now to be seen at the Ame- 
rican Art-Gallery, is not particularly inspiriting. It leaves very much the 
same impression of feebleness of invention and conventional notions of art 
betrayed by the Prang Christmas-Card Exhibition at the same place a few 
months ago. Most of the designs seem composed with little conception of 
the possibilities in embroidery which lie beyond machine-work. <A fortiére, 
apparently by a well-known and evidently by a practised hand, on the East 
wall, is the most striking exception. Some formality of line may be found 
unpleasant, but this is more than counterbalanced by the beauty of color- 
design, which is as near opaline as anything, and the delicacy of the work- 
manship. Opposite it hangs an imitation of tapestry, half painted and half 
embroidered, and so neither one thing nor the other, without succeeding in 
rendering the third thing which it is compensatingly attractive. The rest of 
the portidres exact no attention. The same may be said of the outline work 
with hardly an exception. Of the designs for screens one of the four seasons, 
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signed ‘‘M,” is in many respects admirable and the work of an instinctive 
as we]! as an accomplished artist. Among the single panels a nymph in the 
manner of Mr. La Farge, very agreeable in both action and color, and with 

leserves mention. Several of Mrs, Holmes’s 


landscapes, by no’ means equal to those recently exhibited, are neverth 


face of individual beauty, alone « 





accentuated agreeably by two or three works of the same general kind, but of 
which ingenuity is the only distinction. The Society itself ekes out the dis- 
play with a number of rich embroideries, chief among them being a curtain 
which is a harmony of delicate yellow and other hues in the same scale, by 
Mr. Colman. The long (and rather dark) gallery on the Broadway side 

hung with a loan collection of embroideries dating from the fifteenth century, 


which is altogether the most interesting portion of the display. 


—Dr. Damrosch must feel amply rewarded for many months’ hard work 
and anxiety by the brilliant result of the festival which came to a cl 
on Saturday night. About the popular and financial success of the under- 
taking there can be no doubt. From the first to the last performance 
vast hall was crowded to overflowing. On Friday evening and at the Satur 


day matince it is estimated that about twelve thousand people were assembled 


under the arched roof of the armory. The artistic success, it must 
admitted, was somewhat inferior, The legitimate object of these larg 
gatherings is to produce works that gain in effectiveness by being executed 


by a larger vocal and instrumental body than can be brought together on 
ordinary musical occasions. And it is in just this respect that anticipations 
were not met, since the effects produced were by no means so novel and strik 
ing as to make one overlook almost unavoidable shortcomings. Both Dr, 
Damrosch and Mr. Thomas have given in Steinway Hall and in the Academy 
of Music performances in every respect superior to those of the festival week 
It is not difficult to assign two principal causes for this: in the first place, 
the very defective acoustic properties of the hall, and, secondly, the strange 
manner in which Dr. Damrosch arranged his orchestra. Instead of conc 

trating it in a compact semicircle it was stretched in two narrow ascending 
files to the right and left of the conductor. Thus the brass instruments, which 


were placed at the extreme ends, were about two hundred feet distant from 





each other, and the consequence was that in many instances well-known 


powerful passages were lost in a confused, indistinct noise. The faulty 
acoustics became most evident at the first afternoon performance, when Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in C Minor was given. In the famous trio of the scherzo, 


where the double-basses and violoncelli begin with that powerful fugato 
movement of which Berlioz says that ‘‘it makes the orchestra tremble as 
under the tread of an elephant,” the effect was entirely spoili, and the beauti- 
ful theme did not become audible until the first violins took it up. Many 


such failures occurred during the seven performances, and, naturally, in those 


cases where the largest number of instruments were employed. 


—As regards the programmes, those for the evening performances were of 
great interest and merit. The two novelties of the festival excited consider- 
able curiosity. Rubinstein’s sacred opera, the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” which was 
produced on the opening night, is not his best work, but it is full of dramati: 
power and sure to please a general audience at a first hearing. A short 
orchestral introduction representing the break of day leads to a recitative, 
with accompaniment, by the master workman, who calls the sleeping people 
to their day’s task. This was beautifully sung by Mr. Remmertz, whose rich 
voice sounded full over the powerful accompaniment of the bass-tubas and 
trombones. Among the choruses three especially deserve mention. After 
the destruction of the tower the nations divide, and the descendants of Shem, 


Ham, and Japhet go forth to seek their new homes. The music of the three 


choruses as they leave their old home is exceedingly characteristic. The 
Shemites sing in solemn measures, strongly resembling those which are heard 
in Jewish synagogues to this day, the praise of Jordan and the rustling of the 
branches of the cedars of Lebanon. The Hamites, with a wild melody in 
unison, accompanied by tubas and drums, wander forth into the burning 
desert. The sons of Japhet go to settle by the sea or seek the rocky 
heights to hunt the eagle and the deer. This chorus, in C sharp, is a per- 
fect gem. It was admirably sung, and no number displayed to greaier 
advantage the careful training of the chorus. The concluding chorus for 
twelve parts, with a strong orchestral accompaniment, is also very impres- 
sive. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem,” of which so much has been written and said 
during the last few months, was a disappointment. It contains several num- 
bers which for overpowering vocal and instrumental effects have never been 
approached. True, Berlioz uses means which no other composer before 
or since has ever attempted. He multiplies six and eightfold the orches- 
tra which Beethoven uses in his Ninth Symphony. Sixteen trombones, 
sixteen trumpets, sixteen large drums, all in different keys, four ophicleides, 
and so forth, with every instrument in proportion, are employed to proclaim 
the terrors of the Lies /ra, the Tuba Mirum, and the Rex Tremenda 
Majestatis, It is impossible to give a description of the phrase, ‘‘ And He 
The thunder of the 
sixteen big drums, the blast of a brass orchestra of over sixty trumpets, 


will come again to judge both the living and the dead.’ 
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es intoning on the high 
‘, combine with tremendous weight. 
» are very monotonous 

all 


TI 
nis 


“J ly i > 
aingty wearisome, 


in their doleful phrases 


written in the gloomiest minor key and 
woful music, lasting for some two hours 
-comes exce It contains, moreover, many 
can 


estral 


scarcely be forgiven even to so erratic a genius as that 
accompaniment consisting of nothing but three 

orted by eight trombones in a long and drag- 
urlesque as possible. 


nent, comes as near a b In spite of these in- 
} 


ite defects, the publi 


owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Damrosch for having 

acquainted with this strange masterpiece, which, on account of its 
astonishing difficulties, has not been performed more than three or four times 
in its entirety since it was composed, nearly fifty years ago. ‘The remaining 
evening concerts were distinguished by a performance of the ‘* Messiah,” which 
attracted the | 


of which hx 


smaller forces. 


urgest audience of the week, and of the Ninth Symphony, both 
ive been heard to greater advantage on former occasions with 
The afternoon performances were a medley of music of the 
most heterogeneous kind—Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, 


Liszt, and Verdi all ir 


including Mme. 


one matince concert. A brilliant array of solo artists, 


Gerster and Campanini and Miss Cary, made these perform- 


ances the most popular of the week. 


OLIPHANT'S LAND OF GILEAD.* 


are aware, Mr. Laurence Oliphant is the only Englishman 


S° far as we 
. who has felt the burden of the national obligation, to effect reform in 
Turkey, assumed by Lord Beaconsfield in connection with the acquisition of 


Cyprus. This is all 


to ** 


the more to his credit because he is a Jingo, with a keen 
ind 
for those of his countrymen who 


eye British interests” a proper dread of ‘‘ Russian intrigue,” and 


an unconcealed contempt are moved by 
Christian sufferings in Turkey, whereas, if they did but know it, the Moslem 
subject suffers much greater hardship under Turkish rule than the Christian. 
He shares, also, the naivete of his political sect in proposing popular repre- 
sentation as the remedy for Turkish misgovernment, and in expecting the 
favor of the Porte for a scheme of decentralization in the provinces, designed 
to show how easy reform is and how well it would pay, and to be tried on a 
very humble scale by a privileged colony in Moab or in Gilead. One even 
suspects a lurking humor in the assumption that Turkish statesmen at Con- 
stantinople will watch the growth of the infant settlement and study the cen- 
sus of it 


shamed 


increase and production, and in the course of a generation or two be 
or encouraged by the example into granting autonomy to vilayets 
generally throughout the empire. He thinks it ‘‘ worthy of note” that when 


he ‘‘ submitted a scheme for colonizing this region to the Government at Con- 
stantinople, the difficulty of dealing with the Arabs was never once suggested 
as an objection, nor did the nomad population seem in the eyes of the Gov- 
ernment to possess any prescriptive rights which should interfere with the 
purchase of this country by immigrants.” This was indeed a revelation of 
Turkish regard for prescriptive rights. 

However, though his plan had the approval of Salisbury and Beaconsfield, 
and Midhat Pasha in Syria promised him his hearty co-operation in event of 
its being authorized, and Khaireddin Pasha would have urged it had he re- 


’ 


mained in office, ‘‘ the ring” triumphed, and nothing has as yet come of Mr. 


Oliphant’s disinterested activity except this book. The originality of his con- 
ception lay in selecting a class of colonists either already subjects of the 
Turks and accustomed to live amicably with them, or else aware by hard ex- 
perience that Christian rule is much more oppressive ; a class whose depar- 
ture on the one hand, and introduction on the other, would excite no politi- 
cal jealousies, and whose flocking to Palestine would answer the aspirations 
of the race—of course, the Jews. The objection that they are not agricultur- 
ists, while the main object of the colony is to develop the soil, is fairly met 
by showing that successful Jewish farming is not unknown in Europe, and is 
to be found already in Palestine; further, a Bucharest ‘‘Society for the 


seeking aid in London to effect the removal 


“ec 


Colonization of the Holy Land,” 


of a hundred families, announces that ‘‘ every one of the members is expe- 


rienced in the work of cultivating the soil, and it is our intention to journey to 
” Still, taken in connection 
with its political purposé, the choice alike of Palestine and of Jewish settlers 
by Mr. Oliphant has the peculiar quality of the speculation of the late chief 
of the Ji 

The story of his tour to spy out the land, and haply to find some nice 
deserted village fit for his purpose, is such a mixture of observation, arche- 


Palestine to ‘till the ground and to guard it.’ 


wos. 


nb 


ology, and political disquisition that it is oftentimes hard to read and alto- 
gether hard to criticise. As in his own experience—‘t There seemed no 


limit to the waste of desert upon which we had now entered, till suddenly, 


* ‘The Land of Gilead, with Excursions in the Lebanon, 
Lb. Appleton & Co. tts 


By Laurence Oliphant.’ New York: 


| 
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by one of those freaks of natural conformation which characterize the coun- 
try, we came unexpectedly upon a ravine through which flowed a smal] 
stream, fringed by a margin of green corn-fields ’’—so the reader passes from 
fatiguing topographical expositions to gay and graphic pictures of the road, 
That Mr, Oliphant has 
some right to join those whose pastime it is to identify Scripture places wher- 


the mountain, the house-top, the domestic interior. 


ever they move in the Holy Land, we would not deny ; but conclusions reach- 
ed in a hasty journey by one not a professed scholar or antiquarian, and in- 
cidentally declared in the midst of a diary of adventure, inspire the same dis- 
trust as etymological guess-work, which much of this identification of course 
is. They have, too, a certain impertinence in a work whose aim is to pro- 
mote a movement sentimental, to be sure, but practically unaffected by the 
history of any square foot of ground inspected by Mr. Oliphant. He him- 
self remarks on Tel Asherah, after taking a hand in the dispute over its re- 
lation to the Scripture Ashtaroth: ‘‘I could only regret that, the object of 
my journey being in no way connected with the past, and the time at my dis- 
posal limited, I had neither the previous knowledge nor the conveniences 
necessary for exploration of this kind, and that my observations are therefore 
cursory and superficial in their character.” A deeper sense of his deficiency, 
it seems to us, would have resulted in the suppression of many pages, to the 
great advantage of his narrative. He is quite capable of omissions when 
traversing familiar routes, and so far as concerns the descriptive portions of 
‘The Land of 
serves, without overlapping, as a complement to Canon Tristram’s 
‘The Land of Moab’ for all the country immediately east of the Jordan 


the book his self-restraint has been admirably exercised. 
Gilead’ 


and as far north as Damascus and Baalbec, excursions to both which places 
furnish some very charming chapters, and take the reader into the midst of 
unfamiliar and most romantic scenery, not very difficult of access from Beirut, 
but hardly ever visited by foreigners. 

Our reformer, for his good-will to the Turkish Government, deserved at 
least a safe-conduct and all his expenses paid ; but though as an Englishman 
he fared well at a time when the Syrian populations confidently expected a1 
English occupation, or at least protectorate, he took the precaution to veil his 
philanthropic mission. The best chance of avoiding blackmail from the 
Arabs ‘‘ seemed to be to travel in the humblest and most unostentatious man- 
ner possible, to take scarcely any money with us, to throw ourselves upon the 
hospitality of the natives, and to trust to the chapter of accidents and our 
appearance of poverty to carry us through safely” (p. 32). This policy was 
naturally adopted in a country where, we are told (p. 172), the peasants 
‘lose all heart ; for the result of their industry is only that they become 
more squeezable for taxes than if they remained poor, and they content 
themselves, therefore, with producing just what is absolutely needful ; while 
the more squalid and miserable is the aspect which they present, the more 
immunity do they secure from the tax-collector.” Mr. Oliphant’s account of 
their oppression is but a repetition of what Commander Cameron, to take the 
latest instance, has related in his ‘Our Future Highway to India.’ 

Without further comment we subjoin a few random extracts. 
Jerusalem (p. 266) : 


First as to 


“‘It is a fact worthy of notice that the city which stands more in need of 
reform than any other in Turkey after Constantinople itself, is the one in 
which the Turkish Government is most powerless, a foreign influence most 
predominant, and which is called by a figure of speech ‘holy !’ and that the 
people whom it would be found most difficuit to reform, so far as toleration 
and orderly conduct are concerned, are the bigoted and fanatical Christians 
who have established themselves there as the guardians and representatives of 
its sacred character, or who frequent it for religious purposes.” 


In a lighter vein is the following (p. 339). The scene is the Christian 
village of Aithi, on the road to Damascus, ‘‘ A dirty Greek priest” offered 
to produce an interpreter, a Syrian schoolmaster : 


‘* He shortly returned with a very ill-favored and unhealthy youth, who, 
on the strength of his advanced state of civilization, seized me by the hand 
and loudly exclaimed, ‘Good-merning!’ though the sun was just then set- 
ting ; then, pulling out an English and Arabic pocket-dictionary, and study- 
ing it for some time, he said, in a peremptory tone, ‘Can you eat ahen?’ | 
had already, before his arrival, expressed my willingness to attempt this feat ; 
but he was too proud of the tremendous effect his learning had produced on 
the bystanders to hide his talent under a bushel, and kept on repeating the 
question from time to time. It was his supreme effort. . . . He after- 
ward became so troublesome by his insistance that I should communicate 
with him by means of his dictionary, which he had great difficulty in reading, 
that I requested him to return to his pupils, if he had any. So far from his 
taking the hint, he established himself in my room for the evening ; and even 
after I had politely pointed out the word ‘kick,’ as a hint that there were 
several ways of leaving a room, he resolutely declined to move until I showe« 
him the point of my boot, and indicated, as good-naturedly as I could, by 
signs, the method of its application, when he went out in high dudgeor, and 
I heard him abusing me all down the street.” 


A worse than Turkish vandalism is described on p. 362 as perpetrated on 
the monuments of ancient Baalbec : 
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‘“ The modern tourist, probably animated by a sentiment of spite at the 
consciousness of being such a pigmy as compared with the giants of art in 
those days, has taken to practising with a revolver at that more delicate 
tracery which is so far above his reach that he cannot destroy it with a ham- 
mer. “Why he should of late have become consumed with a passion | for 
putting fragments of Baalbec upon his mantelpiece when he gets home, it is 
difficult to conceive, for the mind of the Cook’s tourist in these matters is un- 
fathomable ; but certain it is that within the last three years there has been 
such wholesale destruction with pistols going on that most of those exquisite 
medallions which, a few years ago, formed the chief glory of Baalbec are 
completely effaced. The capitals of the Corinthian columns seem to make 
cood targets for practice of this sort. You can aim ata particular fluted 
leaf, and have the pleasure of chipping the others all round until you bring 
down with a crash the particular piece of moulding you want. Then carved 
architraves are nice things to blaze away at, and the nose of an empress on a 
medallion forty feet above your head requires good shooting. I made en- 
quiries on the spot as to the kind of people who were the best shots, and was 
informed that the American tourist carried all before him. This, however, I 
cannot speak of from personal knowledge ; but 1 think the old practice of 
decorating the magnificent remains of a civilization so superior to ours with 
one’s name, was a more touching way of paying homage to them than batter- 
ing them to pieces with fire-arms, and carrying off fragments as the evidence 
of one’s zesthetic tastes.” 

This is not the same thing as saying that Americans take a chief part in 
the work in which they are allowed to excel ; and we believe the national repu- 
tation for carrying concealed weapons is not conspicuously maintained by 
American tourists either in the Levant or in any part of Europe. 


SAINTSBURY’S DRYDEN.* 


Aq R. SAINTSBURY’S book, coming as it does immediately after Mr. 
M Ward's anthology, is something of a surprise. The ‘‘ General Intro- 
duction ”’ to that work asserted that ‘‘ there are many signs to show that the 
eighteenth century and its judgments are coming into favor again,” but the 
work itself did so much to render such signs insignificant as to lead one to 
believe the day of eighteenth-century judgments about poetry definitively past. 
This book, however, essays a rehabilitation of them and may count as one of 
the signs aforesaid. But no rehabilitation can be more than transitory, and 
must soon become discredited, for the reason that the mass of both expert and 
popular criticism is arrayed so decisively on the other side as to make it a more 
or less factitious work of literary dé/ettanti. Mr. Saintsbury is one of these, 
and, many as are his merits, the circumstance is fatal to the enduring value 
of a work in which he humors his natural inclination. To describe as dilet- 
tanti the small but alert and industrious body of English critics of whom he 
is one of the ablest may appear at first thought misleading, they have such 
a pungent tincture of Philistinism. It is true that nothing in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
outward manner suggests the usual qualities we associate with dilettantism. 
Nothing, for example, could be more business-like than his style. It is rapid 
without great vivacity, curt rather than concise, peppery at times rather than 
animated, and has the air of a brisk young lawyer dispelling the cobweb misti- 
ness of a fogy opponent before a jury of practical men. In controversy it is espe- 
cially at home, and has a knack of converting criticism into controversy with 
great cleverness and promptitude, and thereupon displaying resources of intole- 
rance, summariness, and surprised contempt that are considerable and effective, 
being in general judicial and deserved and the reverse of urbane. ‘The consci- 
ous absence of nonsense is, perhaps, its main characteristic; its allusions are pat. 
its statements direct, its inferences plain, and, to be logical, you feel as if the 
party of the other part must be either incredibly ignorant or incredibly absurd. 
So far it is evident enough to whom belongs the credit of its invention. It is, 
however, an evolution rather than an imitation of Lord Macaulay’s style, and 
though there is rarely absent from the latter a sound of the ‘‘ rattling of dry 
bones” which in criticism was a favorite occupation of Macaulay, it has a 
rhetoric of its own so marked as to captivate the imagination of the hundreds 
of thousands in whose breasts it awakens a responsive thrill. Rhetoric is a 
stranger to the style of Mr. Saintsbury and his ‘‘ set.” It is as foreign to it 
as poetry or pliant grace. Straightforwardness is pursued to the verge of 
sterility, and the only affectation that remains is the ‘‘ affecting to be un- 
affected "—as Congreve happily phrased it, Mr. Saintsbury might himself 
observe, 

Affectation, nevertheless, owing to the constitution of the human mind 
and heart, is a constant peril; no sooner has a writer whose disposition in- 
clines towards it freed himself from its more familiar manifestations than in 
subtler disguises it attacks him anew, and perhaps at the present day it is in 
its paradoxical and disarming semblance of unconsciousness that it is most 
insidiously dangerous. In this form it overlays the most forbidding founda- 
tion with an incrustation of dilettantism, Mr. Saintsbury’s manner has 
often behind it matter whose superficial and whimsical character is precisely 
what it is because of an ingrained dilettantism, apparently unlike what we 
usually mean by the term, but unlike only in appearance. It is, no one 
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can dispute, competent and respectable. That, indeed, is its distinguishing 
mark. ts criticism lacks no qualification of excellence, except a fundamen- 
tal sincerity obtainable by no study and the reward of no direct research. 


* He drain'd from all, and all they knew, 
His apprehensions quick, his judgment true, 
That the most learn'd with shame confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only less,’ 


Dryden says of Charles, and, as Johnson justly remarks, tl 


1@ praise might be 
transferred to himself. This is, to be sure, high praise only when the qual- 
ity eulogized is contrasted with the ‘‘reading” that is not accompanied by 
‘‘judgment true.” And even then it is a commonplace, as Mr. Saintsbury, 
whose reading, in de//es-letires at least, is great, very well knows, But, unhap- 
pily, it is not yet acommonplace that a fundamental sincerity is the one thing 
that can unite mere erudition with soundness and a sure discrimination ; 
otherwise the pedantry which is out of date, and which Mr, Saintsbury 
would blush to be guilty of, only gives place to the new dilettantism he fre- 
quently illustrates. The superficial faults of this book may nearly all be 
traced up to this mistake. The abundance of literary slang, much of 
which is as unfamiliar to ‘‘those who have to run as they read” (for 
whom, as Mr. Morley announced, the series to which the work belongs was 
designed) as it is hackneyed in the author’s ‘‘set” of litterateurs; the 
similar assumption of familiarity upon the part of the reader with a score of 
allusions whose labels are a part of the writer’s stock in trade; an air of 
wearing better apparel than one’s neighbors, as it were, satisfied with the cir- 
cumstance that it is real and not pinchbeck ; in fine, the attitude of address- 
ing esoterically the few people whose sympathies and accomplishments are also 
one’s own—all these symptoms of a provincialism not the less unmistakable 
because it is intelligent are to be ascribed to an unconscious affectation, to be 
found only in the recent high development of the journey work of English 
literature. To the same cause also are attributable the vital blemishes of the 
work. Mr. Saintsbury observed recently that the essence of criticism was ‘* to 
be able to appreciate what you don’t like.” A better way of formulating the 
theory of his practice could not be imagined. It is a statement which has 
certainly a taking sound, though one cannot fail to remark on reflection how 
little valuable criticism has been written upon this plan. But the truth is that 
the essence of criticism is to see that what you like is worth liking, which 
is not the converse but another plan altogether. It is difficult, doubtless. 
and often impracticable, and rather deficient in explicitness ; sometimes, too, 
it involves a humiliating self-effacement, a ‘* getting one's self out of the way 
and letting humanity judge,” very different from the straightforward a of 
appreciating what you don’t like; but if one thinks of it a moment, almost 
all the criticism that is worth having will be found to proceed in this way, 
because it is the only way in which one can be quite sure of really meaning 
what he says. 

This is why, to take the specific matter in hand, Johnson's life of Dryden 
is a better work than Mr. Saintsbury’s. Of course Johnson owes his reputa- 
tion as ‘‘the greatest power in English letters in the eighteenth century” to 
a natural tact and discernment in criticism which any one who is bern with- 
out them can never supply, and in this respect it would be needless and un- 
gracious to say whether the comparison is fair or unfair to Mr. Saintsbury, 
But whether the peculiarities that mark the work of the latter are the cause 
or effect of natural equipment, which is apt to be an idl 


e question in most 
cases of the kind, it remains true that whereas we are sure of Johnson's sin- 
cerity we are in doubt as to Mr, Saintsbury’s, and that this makes an impor- 
tant difference between them. Does Mr. Saintsbury like Dryden, or is he 
only endeavoring to appreciate him? is a question that occasionally recurs 
and mars the effect of his criticism. Does he really think Dryden the great 
poet he argues him to be, and is he really disgusted with the definition of 
poetry ‘‘ which regards it wholly or chiefly from the point of view of its sub- 
ject-matter,” as he seems to suppose (p. r89) some persons do? Or did he 
perceive in his task opportunity for a tour de force in which he might rescue 
Dryden from the slight esteem in which as a poet he is sometimes held, and, 
by the arts of literary discussion so familiar to him, make a brilliant plea 
in a case in which a less clever writer would hesitate to accept a brief ? 
This, at all events, is what he has accomplished ; and he seems to acknow- 
ledge as much in concluding : ‘‘ This general estimate, as well as much of the 
detailed criticism upon which it is based, . . . will no doubt seem ex- 
aggerated to not a few persons, to the judgment of some of whom I should be 
sorry that it should seem so” (p. 189). The book reads throughout like an 
apology ; and as, in our opinion, the case is desperate, we cannot speak too 
highly of the accomplishment of the writer in making so ingenious a showing. 
The case is, however, hopeless, except in certain generally undisputed details 
which it seems to us the advocate wins with, after the manner of advocates, 
a little unnecessary ostentation—Dryden’s moral hypocrisy, for example ; and 
for primer purposes the ingenious defence of a hopeless case is wholly un- 
fitted. Indeed, the more ingenious it is the more out of place is it. For 
example, Mr. Saintsbury says that ‘‘ when we want to see whether a man is 
a great poet or not let us take him in his commonplaces,”,and he selects four 
of Dryden’s lines which he thinks “‘ any poetical critic worth his salt ” would, 
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‘without knowing who 
words, the rhythm and cadence of the line, and the manner in which the 
images are presented,” ascribe to ‘‘a poet, and probably a great poet” ; 
finding ‘‘the same touch” almost invariably present in works by the same 
uthor, he would ‘‘ be justified in striking out the ‘probably.’” The verses 
the following : 
* © daughter of the rose, whose cheeks unite 
The differing titles of the red and white, 
Who heaven's alternate beauty well display, 
The blush of morning and the milky way!" 
Now, ‘‘ any poetical critic worth his salt’ might say in regard to this that a 


great poet’s greatness is not usually to be argued from his commonplaces, but 
that this is a particularly favorable way of judging Dryden ; that these verses 
are not especially commonplace as conceits go in the ten-syllable couplet order 
of poetry ; that the lines are the expression of a pretty fancy by a skilful 
versifier ; and that, finally, this ‘‘ same touch” is by no means either almost 
invariably present in Dryden or even so much so as to be called characteristic, 
**touch ” which marks his poetry at its best—7.e., dig- 
But among 


whereas the particular 
nity combined with flexibility—Mr. Saintsbury nowhere remarks. 
those who have to run as they read, a poetical critic worth his salt is. as Mr. 
Saintsbury would say, ‘‘a rare animal.” The majority of these are in no way 
benefited by dialectics of the kind to which a poetical critic, whether he is 
worth his salt or not, has to resort in order to appreciate what he does not 
like and convince himself as well as his readers that ‘‘ the poetical virtue which 
is present in Dryden is the same poetical virtue that is present in Lucretius 
and in Aéschylus, in Shelley and in Spenser, in Heine and in Hugo,” and 
that ‘‘ Dryden’s peculiar gift, in which no poet of any language has surpassed 
him, is the faculty of treating any subject which he does treat poetically.” 
What this means, if it has any precise meaning, it is difficult to see. To find 
it in the work of a poetical critic who is at the same time an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. D. G. Rossetti and Walt Whitman 
But when we get this explanation— 


is at 
least confusing. 

‘* My natural man may like ‘ Kubla Khan,’ or the ‘Ode ona Grecian Urn,’ 
or the ‘ Ode on Intimations of Immortality,’ or ‘O World! O Life! O Time !’ 
with an intenser liking than that which it feels for anything of Dryden’s. But 
that arises from the pure accident that I was born in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and Dryden in the first half of the seventeenth ’— 


it becomes clear that the critic is in pursuit of catholicity of judgment, and so 
enamoged of the ability to transport everything of himself but his ‘‘ natural 
man” into the seventeenth century by the sheer force of erudition, that the 
feat itself enthralls all his attention and transforms the critic into the dilet- 
We cannot do better than to advise the reader of Mr. Saintsbury’s 


ae 


tante. 
critique to re-read the essay on Dryden in his Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ where he 


‘ 


will, at least, be able to appreciate, even if he does not like, the ‘‘ natural 


nan” of the critic. 

Memoir of Major-General George H. Thomas. By Richard W. Johnson, 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
A few para- 
graphs comprise all that is said of his early life, and all that belongs to his 


Brigadier-General U.S.A., retired. 
1881.)}—This is hardly a personal memoir of General Thomas. 
more intimate and personal relations. The rest is a résumé of his campaigns 
compiled from his official reports, supplemented by copious extracts from 
published notices of Thomas found in essays and histories, together with a 
full account of his funeral and the unveiling of his statue in Washington, in- 
cluding the oration delivered, and even the formal responses to the letters of 
invitation sent out by the Committee of Arrangements on that occasion. 
The editor’s work adds nothing to the value of the compiled material, either 
in the production of new facts or in instructive criticism of the campaigns. 
What is added is mostly the warm and rather extravagantly expressed admi- 
ration and regard for General Thomas which all who knew him felt, but 
which would be more telling in a book of this kind if it were made to appear 
from a skilful handling of facts rather than in highly-colored phrases. 

The character of Thomas was of so solid a sort, his modesty and his reti- 
cence were so marked, that his is a case in which a judicious use of private 
correspondence, personal confidences, and the incidents of his home-life and 
unofficial intercourse will be necessary, if we are to know anything more of 
him and of his motives and modes of thought than appears in any full history 
of the campaigns in which he participated. If his family are not yet ready 
to take the public into such confidence as to his inner life, an adequate 
of him cannot be written. In any other sense than this the history 
of the Army of the Cumberland is his history ; and this had already been 


mit moir 


given so fully by Chaplain Van Horne, from material furnished by Thomas 
himself, that it cannot be said that any more distinct or individual picture of 
the worthy soldier appears in the briefer book before us. 

English in Schools: A Series of Essays by Henry N. Hudson, Professor 
of Shakspere in Boston University, etc. (Boston : Ginn & Heath.)—The title 
of this book is a mi$nomer, and the contents, it must be confessed, are disap- 
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prefixed to single plays of Shakspere and to the complete edition of his works 
which is now in process of publication. English in schools is but one of 
many subjects touched upon in these prefaces, in which the author gives ex- 
pression to his views on agricultural colleges, the dignity of labor, the superi- 
ority of Webster, the system of cramming, and other points of general inte- 
rest to the human race. Many of his opinions are just ; but it is certainly 
trying to the feelings to have principles which have long been regarded as 
definitively settled, freshly announced with much exuberance of diction, as if 
they were novel and startling contributions to the theory of education. A 
very laudatory life of Mr. Hudson, for which a place is found in the middle 
of this volume, and from which we learn, with equal regret and alarm, that 
‘*the American Carlyle,” informs us that he is a man who has to a tre- 
For a writer this is unques- 


he is 
mendous degree the courage of his convictions. 
tionably a desirable qualification, but to the reader the all-important consid- 
erations are, first, whether the convictions were worth having ; and, secondly, 
whether they were worth uttering. The frequent protests contained in this 
book against turning the study of English authors into mere grammatical and 
philological exercises may be, perhaps, needed in some quarters ; and in this 
negative way the volume may be of service. But the only positive contri- 
bution of the author, that is at all novel, to the theory of teaching Eng- 
lish is his account of his own method of instruction. ‘‘I have never had 
and never will have,” he says, ‘‘anything but simple exercises ; the pupil 
reading the author under the teacher’s direction, correction, and explana- 
tion ; the teacher not even requiring, though usually advising them, to read 
over the matter in advance.” Exceptional pupils under an exceptional in- 
structor might, perhaps, profit by this Otaheitan method of education, which 
looks upon the intellectual food that one man has to swallow as not fit for 
taste or digestion until it has first been chewed by some one else; but under 
ordinary circumstances no surer way could be devised of destroying the 
mental independence of the student, of depriving him utterly of any disposi- 
tion to investigate, to think, and to decide for hiniself. 

Mr. Hudson has won for himself a most honorable name as a critic of 
Shakspere and commentator upon his works. His edition of the poet is 
an admirable one, because he has studied his subject not merely with sin- 
gular enthusiasm and fidelity but with singular thoroughness. If he will dis- 
cuss education with the same knowledge, as well as zeal, with which he dis- 
cusses Shakspere, his abilities will be sure to give to his criticism of the for- 
mer the same weight that they justly hold in the case of the latter; but they 
will certainly then vary widely from some of the crude opinions advanced in 
this volume. 





Turkish Life in War Time. By Henry O. Dwight. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1881.)—Mr. Dwight was in Constantinople from 
1876 to 1879, and from there wrote letters as correspondent to the New York 
Tribune. These letters he has now corrected and enlarged, and published 
in book-form, with the addition of two chapters on the antecedents and 
probable results of the war. Despite its fragmentary style—which is insepa- 
rable from everything in the nature of a diary—this book is the most vivid 
and faithful sketch of Turkish character that we have ever seen. It is not a 
history, nor a thesis, nor a statistical memoir, but a series of daily photo- 
graphs of the various races living ‘‘ under the shadow of the Sultan.” It is 
filled with instance after instance of the corruption, the imbecility, the defi- 
ciency of moral-sense, the childishness of the Turkish officials—the utter 
lack, in short, of every element of good government, which is characteristic 
of the present Turkey, and which is so incredible that even one who has 
lived in the midst of it remembers it in after years only to doubt if his mem- 
ory is accurate, if such things are really possible. Side by side with this we 
have constant evidence of the greed, the selfishness, and the brutality of the 
subject Christian races. It is only too true at present that ‘‘ to all The Chris- 
tian nationalities of Turkey freedom means the Turkish political system, 
changed only in the nationality of the ruling power ”"—i.e., freedom to them 
means the power to treat not only the Turks but Christian races other than 
themselves in the same manner that the Turk has treated them. But, as the 
author justly observes in another place, ‘‘ these people have been brought up 
to believe in the law of retaliation,” and the examples of their brutality 
‘* prove nothing whatever against the character of Bulgarians as subjects for 
education and civilization.” Surrounded with the atmosphere of wild gossip, 
which during the war pervaded Constantinople, where ‘‘the existence of a 
story does not necessarily imply its foundation in any morsel of fact ”—it is 
not unnatural that the author should overestimate the stories of ‘‘ Russian in- 
trigue,” should hardly mention the profound sensation produced throughout 
the civilized world by the Bulgarian massacres, and should attribute the ori- 
gin of the war to the “‘ propitious opportunity,” when, by reason of political 
friendships and complications in Europe, Russia was safe in picking a.quar- 
rel with Turkey. The favorable moment was undoubtedly a factor in the 
course of events, but the war owed its origin to deeper feelings than this, and 
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would not have been necessary or even possible but for the culmination of the 
rayah’s miseries in the massacres of 1876. 

The author’s opinions, which, with this exception, seem to us eminently 
just, and the result of careful thought and a thorough knowledge of the peo- 
ple and of their language, are, however, but a small portion of his book. It 
is mainly a series of most interesting notes and sketches, giving those little 
details of life and thought from day to day, in a time of great excitement, 
which are so essential in order to gain an accurate knowledge of any people ; 
and it has the merit, as distinguished from English books which treat in any 
way of the Turks or the Eastern Question, of being written by an impartial 
observer, who has no cause to plead either for or against the Turks. Mr. 
Dwight tells us at the close of his book that ‘‘it has been written in vain if 
it has not brought home to the reader a deep sense of the complications which 
surround every undertaking to produce a solid reconstruction of Turkey.” 
We can only say that the book has not been written in vain, and we heartily 
commend it to any one who desires to gain a knowledge of the Turkish cha- 
racter, and of some of the elements which have a bearing upon the most an- 
cient but at the same time the most important and most threatening question 
of European politics of to-day. 


A History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By T. T. 
Timayenis. With Maps and Illustrations. In two volumes. (New York: 
LD. Appleton & Co, 1881.)—A history of Greece by a native Greek has an in- 
viting sound. The Greek nationality has had a continuity of existence on its 
proper soil with which that of Italy cannot be compared; the Greek lan- 
guage, too, has never been a dead language, and it has often been felt that 
scholars of modern Greece had a certain advantage in the fact that they ap- 
proach the history of ancient Greece as peculiarly their own—that they are 
not under the necessity of taking an unaccustomed point of view, and of re- 
garding their subject through the medium of a foreign tongue and a foreign 
set of associations. The book before us has just the freshness of interest that 
one would expect from its authorship. It hasa peculiar animation and direct- 
ness which make its narrative uncommonly attractive ; and this is especially 
remarkable because it is the work of a foreigner. Certainly Mr. Timayenis has 
mastered the English language in an unusual degree ; we do not remember 
meeting a single expression that would betray a want of familiarity with 
the language, and, on the other hand, one would call the style decidedly easy 
and idiomatic. ‘This is the especial merit of the book. When the author 
leaves the field of narration he is less fortunate. The chapters upon religion, 
constitution, etc., are rather lacking in insight and in appreciation of the re- 
sults of recent scholarship. The author, indeed, frankly states that his aim 
is to follow contemporaneous authorities—Herodotus and Thucydides—rather 
than their modern commentators ; and this, undoubtedly, is a source of easy 
and agreeable narration. But it is impossible to comprehend subjects like 
those we have mentioned without the aid of modern scholarship; the mate- 
rials for their study are not found in classical literature. 

An illustration of the meagreness of this part of the subject is found on 
page &8 of the first volume, where it is said that ‘‘the Athenians were an- 
ciently divided, as were usually the lonian communities, into four politi- 
cal and social classes—the hoplites, the artisans, the farmers, and the goat- 
herds, Some authorities record a somewhat different division, namely, noble- 
men, farmers, and manufacturers.” This statement is singularly incom- 
plete and even misleading. The reader would naturally suppose that the 
three-fold division was as much /onic, or at least as primitive, as the four- 
fold ; whereas it was the division attributed to Theseus, and distinctly later 
than that of the four Ionic tribes. Moreover, the four ¢rides, if, as is proba- 
ble, they were industrial classes in their origin, became purely hereditary 
groups at a very early date. The three classes, on the other hand, were 
real historical divisions of the people; the noblemen, Zufatridz, were a rul- 
ing class ; and the Geomoroi (husbandmen) and Demiourgoi (mechanics rather 
than manufacturers) were the laboring classes. On the same page it is said 
that one who had held the office of archon was entitled for the rest of his 
life to a seat in the court of the Areopagus—a rule which was not established 
until the time of Solon. The later constitutional history, on the other hand, 
the changes made by Solon and Cleisthenes and afterwards, and in general 
the political history, are on the whole well told. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is, therefore, the beginning. It is 
not until he reaches the strictly historical stage of his task that the author 
does his best work. We are, however, disappointed in the modern portion, 
We expected to find that a native of Greece would dwell with especial interest 
upon those events which are most nearly connected with the modern nation, 
and that we should have, what does not exist in English except in Mr. Finlay’s 
voluminous work, a good and complete history of Greece since the time of the 
Diaduchi, But this part of his work is far inferfor to President Felton’s sup- 
plementary chapters to Smith’s ‘ History of Greece.’ It is true that the most 
recent history is related with considerable fulness; but, on the whole, the 
author's interest seems to have ceased with the career of Alexander the Great, 
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after whose death the work is meagre and perfunctory. We find no allu- 
sion, for instance, to the Duchy of Athens, so often mentioned in the Middle 
Ages. The only part, indeed, of this modern history which appears to enlist 
the writer’s sympathies is the establishment of Christianity and the triumph 
of Athanasius over Arius. Constantine is made out to be a much nobler cha- 
racter, and a much more earnest Christian, than we suppose to have been the 
case. He was a great man, who left his mark strongly and beneficently upon 
history ; but he can hardly be called a good man, neither does he appear to 
have been very much of a Christian, either in convictions or life. 

It is hard to see upon what principle the illustrations are selected—a por- 
trait of Constantine and picture of the Church of St. Sophia ; maps to illustrate 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, the Siege of Rhodes, the battles of Sa- 
lamis, Plataa, Mantinea, and Issus—all useful, but not all such as would 
be picked out as the most important ones in these two thousand years, ‘The 
book is dedicated to Dr. J. H. Vincent, President of the Chautauqua Lite- 
rary and Scientific Club. 

A Treatise on Pruning Forest and Ornamental Trees. By A, Des Cars, 
Translated from the seventh French edition, with an introduction by Charles 
S. Sargent. (Boston: Published by the Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture. 1881.)—This little handbook has the merit of 
treating of a subject which is practically a new one to Americans ; in fact, 
there has not before been any special treatise on the subject in the English 
language. Tree-planting and timber-growing are yearly becoming more im- 
portant tothis country, and the value of growing timber may be so much 
enhanced by a scientific system of pruning which gives better shape to the 
tree, increases the value of the timber, and promotes rapidity of growth, that 
Professor Sargent’s work is most opportune. 

It is not probable that there will be any considerable pruning of American 
forests until the public is more informed on the matter and timber-culture 
becomes more imperative. The rapid destruction of our native timber will 
soon compel more attention to be given to its artificial production—how soon, 


will depend on the activity of ‘‘ business.” With a few years of ‘‘ good, 


times” the timber problem will be a serious one, Doubtless our magnificent 
native forests, when cut down, will never be replaced by artificial ones of 
similar grandeur. We cannot replace our oaks of two centuries’ growth, 
pines of three or four, and redwoods of eight or ten centuries, but #mdéer we 
must have, and it must be produced, in part at least, by cultivation. Ina 
small way the work has already begun: forests have been planted in the 
West, and self-planted ones are increasing in some parts of the East. If we 
have not heretofore pruned our forest-trees as we have our fruit-trees, it has 
simply been because we have had the one ready grown to our use, while 
the other we have had to plant and grow; so soon as we have to grow both 
we shall prune both. This work tells how to do it, clearly, scientifically, 
and plainly, with suitable illustrations, some of which are very effective. It 
is a standard French work, founded on experience in tree-culture in Europe, 
and has gone through repeated editions there. 

It is worthy of note that this volume is published by the second oldest 
agricultural society in the country, whose publications extend back nearly 
ninety years, and which yet shows its vigor by giving information so new to 
the majority of our people. 


The Gulistin ; or, Rose-Garden of Shekh Sadi of Shirés. ‘Translated 
for the first time into prose and verse, by Edward B. Eastwick, of Oxford. 
Second edition. (London: Triibner & Co, ‘* Triibner’s Oriental Series.” 
1880.)—In our first volume (p. 658) we noticed at some length an American 
reprint of Gladwin’s version of Sadi’s ‘ Gulistin,’ with preface by Mr. Emer- 
son, giving some account of the history of Persian literature, and pointing out 
the place occupied by Sadi in it. It is sufficient to say here that the latter is, 
by general conseht of East and West, to be ranked among the half-dozen 
foremost Persian authors, and that his ‘ Gulistan’ is his favorite work, and 
more generally read than any other text-book in the Persian literature. It is 
a collection of brief stories, with morals and maxims, in mixed prose and 
verse. Of four English versions, Professor Eastwick’s is the last and the most 
scholarly ; it is the only one that renders faithfully the form as well as the 
substance of its original, distinguishing the metrical parts by turning them 
into English verse—verse which, if not so melodious as the admired strains 


| of Sadi, is at least acceptably good. Its author reckons Gladwin’s as the 


best of the remaining three English versions. His own was first brought out 
in 1852, in luxurious and costly form, and is now for the first time made 
generally accessible, apparently without any noticeable alterations. A 
preface and a brief (and rather barren) life of Sadi by a native hand are pre-~ 
fixed to the volume. 


The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking. By Helen Campbell. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.)—Mrs, Campbell offers very good 
reasons for presenting one more cook-book, Her experience in cooking- 
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Dr. 
The present volume is not 


[ Heroes of Chris- 
1881.)—Much in the 


only a and temporary value, however great 


have made specially interesting and instructive. 


t of view is, however, too narrow. 


nt of the life of the man Philip Doddridge, or of the religious teacher 
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i men bac K 


upon eternal laws and principles as distinguished 
nsitory forms, in 
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an age which seemed to be in danger of involv- 


it were possible, in a common ruin. It is mainly a record of 
incidents which characterized the life of Dr. 
Nonconformist minister. 


‘I he 


+} TY) 
hampton, 


important outward 


Doddridge as a Viewed thus, his life was compara- 


ively uneventful. story of it from his to his set- 


birth in London, 1702, 
as pastor of the Nonconformist church, and till his 
It is 
and 


ith in 1751, differs little from that of many of his contemporaries. 


which, with occasional 


tlative, is fairly well told in the present sketch. 


Doddrid 4 


custom wa 


ry uninteresting digressions, historical 
fully shared the intense intellectual activity of his age. 
rise at five o’clock, and, when possible, to work twelve 


day. He does not seem to have been much perplexed with intellec- 
The Deist left him thoroughly al- 
grapher finds fault with some of his scientific statements of the 


lrinity. 


difficulties, controversy orthodox, 
though his bic 
doctrine of the 


tional 


which the 


Nonconformists being then excluded from the na- 
of 


Doddridge’s charge, at North- 


students were educated at 


the 


universitic their private academies, 


most ed was one under Dr. 


not 


Besides the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and the series of two hun- 
| and fifty lectures on ethics and divinity, of the regular curriculum, he 
of the 

lites } . . . be . ; ; se 
inality was thus impossible ; and of necessity the volumes containing his 
But his 
He threw himself 
heart and soul into the great religious movement which Wesley and White- 


field were 


taught mathematics and several natural sciences. Thoroughness or 
orig 
lectures on divinity are now ‘‘ sapless as the shelves they stand on.” 


activity was not confined to the study or the lecture-room. 
igitating. From first to last he was thoroughly evangelical, in the 
specific and restricted application of that term. He took a prominent part in 
social affairs, and especially in philanthropic works. He was a zealous sup- 
During the alarm caused by the rebellion 
of 1745, and the march of the Highlanders towards London, Dr. Doddridge 
was first in the field trying to raise volunteers for the defence of the country, 
the Although Nonconformist 
from principle and conviction, he was catholic in his sympathies, and stood 
on friendly terms with distinguished members of the Church of England and 
Ile told. His students 
complained to him that, though his academical lectures were admirable, 
as nota 


porter of the House of Hanover. 


and urging Government to energetic action, 


dissenting churches. was no great preacher, we are 
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writer he was far too wordy,” remarks 
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fact that Curing the 


red for the press ‘ > thick tomes, begjdes thirty-seven 
and single sermons.” That Dr. Doddridge 
of hymns—he generally composed one after 
finishing the writing of his sermon—is no evidence that he was a poet. But 
the hymn ‘*O God of Bethel,” still fresh and beautiful as ever, shows that he 
ha : a deep and genuinely poetic vein in his nature. 
. Doddridge did not leave his mark upon either the thought or life of 
Dr. Stanford’ s estimate of him is that ‘ 
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‘he was a pioneer in several 
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— Spirit of Education. es 
Mrs. M. McCarthy. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
A Text- 
Book for Teachers, School Officers, and Parents. 
dent of the State Normal School, Kirksville, 
Appleton & Co, 1881. 504.)—Lectures on Delivered 
in the University of Cambridge during the Lent Term, By J. G. 
Fitch, M.A., Assistant Commissioner to the late Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion, and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. at the 
University Press, 1881. 8vo, pp. xviii.-436.)—There is nothing in the 
contents of M. Béesau’s book to indicate that it is the work of a Roman Ca- 
for it is entirely free from sectarianism. 


By M. l’Abbeé Amable au. Translated by 
(Published for the translator by C. W. Bardeen, 
I2mo, pp. xv.-325).— Zhe Art of School Manage- 
book for Normal Schools and Normal Institutes, and a Refe- 
by J. 
(New \ 
Teaching. 


1880. 
ment. 
Baldwin, Presi- 


‘ork: D, 


rence 
Missouri. 
ovo, pp. 
1880, 


(Cambridge : 


tholic, 


well done. 


The translation is apparently 
It seems especially adapted to the female mind, and mothers who 
care to have systematic ideas in regard to the education of children will be 
edified and instructed by its perusal. 

Mr. that there is nothing, from 
the selection of a site for a district school-house up to fitting a teacher to put 
into it, If the State of Missouri 
is not blessed with good schools and good teachers it is certainly not his fault. 
Superintendents, trustees, and teachers of public schools can hardly fail to be 
assisted by referring to Mr, Baldwin’s work in almost any case where they 
may be in doubt. 


Baldwin’s book affords abundant evidence 


which he does not thoroughly understand. 


Sut not every able teacher can make an attractive book, 
and Mr. Baldwin evidently understands the art of teaching much better than 
the art of book-making. The manner of his work is tiresome, often repul- 
sive. It is divided into ten parts, and each part into several chapters, each 
chapter into several sections, and so on, until one is at a loss for character- 
istic words to apply to the minuter subdivisions. These are all duly desig- 
nated by headings, Roman numerals, Arabic numerals, numerals in paren- 
theses, etc., until the mere appearance of the page makes the reader nervous. 
When we get at the substance it is generally expressed in a series of short sen- 
tences which any young scholar in grammar would find easy to ‘‘ diagram.” 


For example, Part III., chapter i., (p. 135): 


‘*2. Persons with good teaching power generally govern well. 
ert a power which magnetizes the pupils. To teach well means power to 
secure attention and study. The pupils catch the enthusiasm of the teacher. 
Cheerful, earnest work makes it easy to maintain order.” 


Section x., subdivision 2 


They ex- 


And just over the leaf (p. 136): 

“Remarks . . . Teaching is incomparably the greatest work on this 
earth, Minds only are immortal. The noblest creations of art fade and 
crumble. Cities and nations and worlds grow old and pass away. The 
teacher’s work alone endures.” 

Often these little sentences would be just as apposite on almost any page 
of the book as where they happen to be placed. They may all be very true, 
but to read page after page in the same manner produces much the same effect 
upon the mind as reading in succession the copies in a writing-book. Mr. 
Baldwin might say, not without truth, that his book was not principally in- 
tended for consecutive perusal, But for any of the purposes mentioned in 
his preface his book would have been more effective had it been more at- 
tractive. To show how much style contributes to the value of even purely 
scientific works, it is only necessary to refer to Helmholtz’s physiological trea- 
tises and to Tyndall’s on physics. 

Mr. Fitch’s book goes over much of the same ground as Mr. Baldwin’s. 
Many who look into it will read more than they intended on account of the 
agreeable manner in which he tells them what they perhaps already know. 
The different conditions of English society, and the different organization 
and traditions of English schools, render many of his observations inapplicable 
to our schools and teachers. Many of the methods which he recommends, 
apparently as improvements on the existing English practice, have long been 
used in our public schools. But it will certainly be of advantage to our 
younger teachers to read the arguments advanced by a foreign scholar in 
favor of methods which they have practised merely because they found them 
already in operation. Mr. Fitch’s chapter on the study of languages is par- 
ticularly good. We would call attention to that part of it in which he com- 
bats the notion that the best teacher of a foreign language must necessarily 
be a native of the country where it is spoken. The book presents the usual 
material excellences of the University Press. 
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